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THE MODERN DRIFT: 


Is Nobody Home in this World? 


ne between 1000 and 2000 B.C. (depending 
on who does the dating) the intellectuals of India con- 
cluded that “we live in an impersonal world.” They 
adjusted this concept of an impersonal world, however, 
to meet man’s practical needs. The myths and myth- 
cycles of Hinduism (and later Buddhism) were 
launched with intellectual sophistication because some- 
thing in man, whether philosophically sophisticated or 
ignorant, makes living in an impersonal world intol- 
erable. The word “god” has in itself a certain sense of 
the personal, and so the word “god” was used by the 
thinkers of the East in order to cushion the concept of 
an impersonal universe. But since the “wisdom” of the 
East is centered in the final loss of personality, it was 
natural to minimize personality in ourselves, and to 
have little care for it in others. To the religion of the 
Orient, sin is simply “lack of understanding,” and sin 
passes as man accepts “the fact” that he and dung are 
brothers. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE WEST 


Many have come to such a position in the twentieth 
century post-Christian Western world. Lawrence of 
Arabia, in fact, said that the highest purpose of man’s 
body is to become manure on the fields. Dominated 
by this concept, he later committed intellectual suicide, 
having turned off his mind long before he brought his 
death to pass on his motorcycle. Historian Toynbee 
says that while northern European culture is based on 
Christianity, it no longer believes it, but is trying to 
keep the moral-cultural concepts built on it; therefore 
there is now no real relationship between what the 
Western world is trying to keep and what it believes. 
Toynbee then seems to say that communism is, by 
contrast, in the position of resting its culture on what 
it believes, and that thus communism will win since 
it is unified in itself as opposed to the divided present 
culture of the West. 
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| doubt that communism will win, for it seems to 
me that it contains even greater divisions in itself. But 
that is a secondary point. Communism does not have 
to win for us to lose. We are losing to ourselves. 

Many intellectuals of the West have come to the 
conclusion that we live in an impersonal world, so that 
we have arrived back at the more than 3000-year-old 
world view of the East. 

In the race of fission versus fission, fusion versus 
fusion, missile versus missile, what reason is there to 
think that those conceiving and engineering these 
things on “our side” believe anything basically different 
concerning the personal versus the impersonal view of 
the universe from those on the “other side,” the Com- 
munists? 


THROUGH THE CURTAIN 


We here in Switzerland have been in touch with cer- 
tain young intellectuals who have escaped from behind 
the Iron Curtain. Some have come out at great cost. 
One, for example, spent several years in a concentration 
camp for a previously attempted break. When he did 
get out, he left his shoes behind in a swamp, and some 
of his family were in the camps for two years or more 
because of his successful escape. But he says, “I’m 
glad for the freedom, but I have not found what I 
thought I would—I have not found in the West any 
base for the freedom.” I can hear the shouts, “ingrate, 
haven’t you freedom, haven’t you shoes?” But he is 
only saying out of the rough and tumble of a personally 
displaced life what Toynbee has said. 

Or think of it another way. In the Brussels Exposi- 
tion last year, a modern art exhibit was titled “Ensor 
to the Present.” There was an unusually representative 
cross section of Western paintings of the past 50 years; 
and more unusual still was a certain scattering of Rus- 
sian canvases since the revolution. In every room the 
Russian canvases stood out immediately, for they pic- 
tured the world as a world of order. True, each was 
in some way a political tract saying that the individual 
only has his meaning in relationship to the State; but 
it was a world of order. In contrast, the Western can- 
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vases of the past 50 years, almost without exception, 
spoke of a universe of disorder, of purposelessness, of 
disintegration, of “no one home,” an impersonal uni- 
verse. And if we were facing the decision of which 
of these two worlds to accept, and we knew of no third 
alternative, would we automatically accept the freedom 
plus shoes plus chrome on the automobiles, plus chaos 
and reject the meaningful order of the individual, if 
only in the nauseating context of his relationship to the 
total State? Freedom is like bread—it needs a base to 
replenish it, or it rots. And when freedom rots, the 
only choices left are chaos or dictatorship. 


ATOMS WITHOUT A SOUL 


So twentieth century man visualizes himself as living 
in an impersonal world—a universe with no one home 
—a nightmarish De Chirico painting, where there are 
chugging machines, endless rows of houses, but the 
lone figures in the midst of it all only point up the 
lesson—“There is no one home,” personality has no 
real meaning. It is worse than a painting, for it is four 
dimensional—it stretches away to the light years which 
measure the cosmos; it reaches back to an origin by 
chance on one end and forward not only to a personal 
oblivion but the oblivion of all conscious life on the 
other end, and it embraces the view that man is only 
the atom contemplating itself, and the atom is finally 
only energy. It is nobody home—nowhere in the wide 
universe is there anything which can be rightly termed 
personality. 

Twentieth century man is learning the lesson of the 
Hindus of 1000-2000 B.C. that man cannot take the 
naked concept of an impersonal world. With Camus 
it is a moral sense which damns; with others it is the 
aesthetic, the sense of beauty, which will not fit into 
a world of chance; with still others it is the love they 
feel toward their beloved which cannot be equated 
with the mere sexual urge, which will not fit into this 
impersonal universe which the Eastern mind and the 
twentieth century Western man say is the universe that 
exists. Consequently, some smash schools as the Teddy 
Boys of England and the juvenile delinquents of the 
United States; some paint a universe of chaos; some 
write Music Concrete and some write equally relative 
novels and drama; some become alcoholics; some sleep 
under the bridges of Paris; some just endlessly read the 
newspapers so they will not have to think; and some 
mouth religious slogans, not to think but to keep from 
thinking. 

Huxley, in the Brave New World, knew that his 
“new world” would face this problem, and so he sug- 
gested soma, a nontoxic drug, to provide a controlled, 
needed escape 

But now the leaders of our culture are rethinkin 
their attitude toward religion, as the Eastern thinkers 
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did long ago. We who are Bible-believing Christians 
should of all people not be surprised at this trend. If 
biblical prophecy is read in the historical grammatical 
sense of the words, the antichrist will himself be the 
object of worship in a world-wide religion, a world- 
wide “Brave New World,” with a total religion in the 
place of soma. 

Recently a professor in one of the European univer- 
sities expressed himself this way: “As a natural scien- 
tist I find myself in a dual position—I see man from 
a naturalistic viewpoint; but I find that this materialistic 
phenomenon of man, as he has been produced by 
chance, has functional needs. It is necessary for him 
to fill these functional needs; this is a kind of truth. 
Thus, we see now that man needs religion.” 

Shall we who are biblical Christians shout that a 
victory is won? Not a bit of it. Instead, we ought to 
weep, for all he means is that man is the atom con- 
templating itself by chance, and in the chance rela- 
tionship of the atoms we are, we find that we have 
unexplained functional needs and these needs are best 
met by religion, so, they say, let’s have religion, the 
tranquilizer supreme. Any religion which meets this 
functional need is “truth.” 

I am convinced that the Eastern type of religious 
thinking is winning the Western religious world today. 
Of those I meet from many Western lands who have 
some interest in religion as opposed to the “pure” 
materialists, existentialists, and so forth, many more 
have their basic religious thoughts rooted in Eastern 
thinking than in Christianity. 

Anthroposophy (Rudolf Steiner), Theosophy, Unity, 
Christian Science, Bahai, and many sects like them 
are Eastern and use varying degrees of Christian termi- 
nology to express that which is contrary to Christian 
thought. The rush to Yogi everywhere, the growth of 
an almost untouched-up Buddhism in Britain, have 
had an influence beyond the numbers of those who 
would call themselves their followers. Wagner's operas 
and Goethe’s poems were born in Eastern thought, 
and have had great, if only partially understood, influ- 


ence in our twentieth century world. 


LIBERALISM AND IMPERSONALITY 


Protestant liberalism is in its own way a strongly con- 
tributing factor: it has been depersonalizing Chris- 
tianity for varying lengths of time, from 250 years ago 
until the present, depending on which country is in- 
undated. The new current shaped by Barth, Brunner, 


Niebuhr, and the Scandinavian Lund Theology twists 
and turns, but it has not changed the direction of the 
flow. For example, a Hindu or Buddhist well under- 
stands the myth-cycle treatment which much of the 
new liberalism imposes on the first three chapters of 
Genesis: it is in method what the Hindu-Buddhist 
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myth-cycles are. Yogi Yogananda in his autobiography 
deals extensively with Genesis 1-3, and using the myth- 
cycle method he turns this passage into a Hindu- 
Buddhist tract for Western consumption. By the myth- 
cycle method, one can come with equal efficiency to the 
conclusions of the new liberals or to Yogi Yogananda’s 
conclusions. 

The new liberal attitude toward apologetics is a part 
of the pattern. All we can do, we are told, is “witness.” 
Religious truth is pushed back out of the test of time, 
When both the modern liberal 
Protestant and Hindu witness to their religious “truth,” 
no one can be sure whether they witness to someone, 


space, and history. 


or even something there, or whether they witness only 
to an abstract idea. On this basis Yogi Yogananda’s 
interpretation of Genisis 1-3 is as good as anyone's. 
lake the first steps in removing the Bible out of space, 
time, and history, and soon it can be lodged as one 
more myth-cycle in a Hindu temple, to be circumambu- 
lated and meditated upon while one waits for “the light 
ning to fall.” Who then is to say which is “more right,” 
the Hindu or the modern liberal Protestant witness? 
Perhaps lightning strikes deeper in the Himalayas, or 
Rome, than in Basel, Ziirich, or New York. 


THE BATTLE FOR TRUTH 


In our shrinking, close-knit world we are now facing 
the most basic of all questions: 
sonal or impersonal universe? 
of whether religion is merely functional or whether it 
deals with truth. What is the framework of reality? 
What is the universe really; what is it objectively? 

As one meets Protestants from many lands, one finds 
them troubled because Protestantism is, in country 
after country, now an almost entirely middleclass phe- 
nomenon. Neither the intellectuals nor the workers 
are being touched. To reach them we must deal in a 
gentle yet rough and tumble way with the ideas in- 
volved in Christian truth. We must be able to defend 
the historic creeds of the Christian Church without 
embarrassment or reservation. 

Yet all too often orthodox creeds are used not as 
keys to understanding, but rather as slogans to escape 
from the tough business of facing ideas and truth. 
lt is so comforting in the circle of our applauding 
friends to slay Hinduism, the old and new liberalism, 
and all else, without an honest effort to understand the 
problems and the statable Christian ideas in answer to 
those problems. Slogans will not do. Nor will it do to 
say that the intellectual questions are unanswered, but 
as “a blind act of faith” we accept the Bible. Such an 
assertion tends to confuse the question as to whether 
Christianity deals with objective truth or only with the 
functional needs of man. 


The writers of the Bible held that truth is to be 


“Do we live in a per- 
” and the related question 
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intellectually considered in the broad daylight of his. 
tory, or it is nothing. To Paul the resurrection of Christ 
was physical, testable in history and coherently statable, 
or the Christian faith was to be declared vain, not true. 
We must hold this firmly, or we feed the rushing river 
of the functional and relative concept of religion. We 
should worship the living God because the Bible has 
statable answers to man’s bone-crushing, ruthless, intel 
lectual questions. 


GOD AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


As we seek to understand the problems of our age, we 
shall see that something is needed in addition to the 
intellectual answer. There needs to be a demonstration 
that God is and that he is personal. Christianity is not 
just “the best intellectual system” the world has ever 
known; it is truth. It will not do simply to pay lip 
service to Scripture as to some mechanical truth, and 
assume that cold logic and common sense are all that 
is needed. The Bible does not say that such an attitude 
is enough, and the writers of the creeds did not say 
it was enough. We ought to note again how carefully 
the writers of the Westminster Confession balanced the 
truth of the objectively inspired Word of God with the 
work which the Holy Spirit does in relationship to the 
individual. 

Again we are back to the central problem, “Is anyone 
home?” in the universe. The Bible says that someone 
is very much at home. The Bible teaches that there is 
a Triune God, and that this personal God deals indi- 
vidually with the finite creatures he has made. Thus, 
individuals have significance when they fulfill the pur 
pose of their existence in fellowship with him. When 
man by sin revolted against God, this infinite God 
loved man enough to send the Saviour who really saves, 
so that finite creatures might return individually to the 
purpose of their creation, and, in fellowship with this 
personal God through the finished work of Jesus Christ, 


find their significance as finite personalities restored. 


SUBJECTIVITY AND OBJECTIVITY 


The Christian answer includes the biblical exposi 
tion of the universe, the full supernatural system of 
the Bible, stated without compromise and without em- 
barrassment; and it includes the work of the Holy 
Spirit in history tuday. That answer is not the sub- 
jective without the objective Bible, as the new liberal- 
ism teaches; neither is it simply the objective Bible, 
if that is taken to imply that only mental assent to the 
best intellectual system is necessary. It is the objective 
Bible and the Holy Spirit, the latter dealing not only 
in an abstract world of religious concepts but in his- 
tory, and not only history from 1500 B.C. till 100 A.D. 
but history in every generation. 

If there is going to be a convincing statement that 
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God exists and is personal, there must be a demon- 
stration that the Bible’s statements and promises con- 
cerning God’s acting in history in relationship to the 
individual are more than mere words. It will not do to 
shut up the Holy Spirit’s work merely to regeneration, 
which cannot as such be seen; nor will it do to carry 
on Christian work with the means or techniques of the 
world (which so admirably sell cornflakes, cars, and 
strange sects), and then expect men to be convinced 
that God exists and that He is personal. The need 
involves first the objectively inspired Word, the Bible, 
from which comes a statable system based in history, 
set forth in history, not completely comprehended but 
truly comprehe nded, and proclaimed without compro- 
mise; and second, some demonstration that God does 
deal with the individual Christian in our generation. 
The dangers of subjectivism are always present, but 
the Bible’s explicit teaching of the “power” of the Holy 
Spirit, its teaching of the individual leading of the 
Holy Spirit to individual Christians, and the relation 
of the individual Christian to other Christians without 
chaos or machine rule, on the basis of the blood of 
Christ and the gifts of the Spirit—these things must 
mean something in A.D. 1960. If they do not mean 
something real and tangible in our moment of history, 
not only will the world ask us but we must have the 
courage to ask ourselves, “Is there a personal God who 
does exist?” And we must face the question both from 
the world and from ourselves on the honest background 
of the only alternate universe which could exist, an im- 
personal universe of chance and consequent meaning- 
lessness of both the individual and the human race. 
The promise and emphasis of God’s acting in history 
are a part of the Christian system. The objectiv e Word 
makes these statements and these promises. We did not 
originate them; they are there, as much a part of the 
Bible as anything else. Remove the statements and 
promises, and the biblical system no longer remains. 
We have to leap-frog over the trivial half-systems to 
the basic problems of life and the universe. Because 
the universe is personal; because the living God exists; 
because after we have come to him on the basis of the 
finished work of Jesus Christ we are in fellowship with 
him; and because his promises to us as Christians have 
meaning in our moment of history, it is not vain to 
iv before the world: 
To eat, to breathe 
to beget 
Is this all there is 
Chance configuration of atom against atom 
of god against god 


| cannot believe it. 

Come, Christian Triune God who lives, 

Here am I 

Shake the world again. END 
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Faith in Christ 
an 


World Crisis 


CHARLES MALIK 


hristians at times get themselves overworked about 
the state of the world. This is not a sign of faith 
but the exact opposite. They should relax and trust 
Christ more. And so we set about, with the best of 
intentions, no doubt, and calling upon the power of 
Christ, to save the world from prejudice, ignorance, 
backwardness, corruption, injustice, war, sin: in short, 
from the grip of the devil. Christians in position of 
responsibility, whether civil or ecclesiastical, must cer- 
tainly try to do all this; they cannot face their Lord 
in his day having been unprofitable and delinquent in 
their tasks. But it is eminently possible to lose oneself 
in the cares and worries of the world and therewith 
to lose Christ. The cry of “Martha, Martha” (Luke 
10:41) keeps ringing in my ears when I behold people, 
including above all myself, busy day and night trying 
to save the world; especially as I am not sure that in 
our business we are adoring Christ enough; and our 
adoration of him is the most important thing possible. 
It is perfectly clear that we can save nobody and 
nothing if we are not first sure of ourselves. In these 
matters we can never bluff, we can never hide away 
our truth. To have the world maddeningly on our 
mind all the time is not the way to be sure of ourselves. 
It is rather the way to be distracted, to be unsure, to be 
impotently spread all over, for the world is completely 
uncontrollable and there is absolutely no end to what 
can and should be saved. The dike of corruption cannot 
be plugged at every point, because the points are infi- 
nite. And so to be busy at this point and that point and 
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that other point is often the way of escaping and fleeing 
from ourselves and therefore from Christ. It appears 
that the contemplative method of Mary is preferable. 
I think it is the Marys more than the Marthas who are 
going to save the world, although the Marthas are indis- 
pensable in the process. 

Only those who stay very close to Christ can help 
others who are far away. Only those who prefer him 
even to the 


to everything else, call of the needy world, 


Only 


those Ww ho are not litted by pride to suppose the it they 


can be used by him for the need of the world. 


must carry the whole burden of the world will be piti ied 
by him, who does in fact carry the whole burden of the 
world. and give na humble part of that burden to Carry 


with Him. 


A TASK IN THE WORLD 


And yet Christians live in the world and Christ never 
meant them to live out of it. In the world they must 
work out their own salvation and as much of the salva- 
tion of the world as possible. They cannot wash their 
hands of what is going on in the world. On the con 
trary, they must take the most active interest in it. 
This is especially true of the American Presbyterian 
Church with its wonderful missionary epic, ventured 
forth and accomplished purely in the name of Jesus 
Christ. What a crown of glory this church has laid up 
for herself as a result of her prayers and exertions and 
vision and loving sacrifice and service over the world. 

Now the importance of the emergence of Asia and 
Africa from the Christian point of view is threefold. 
First, it is good and proper that these nations take their 
destinies in their own hands. A Christian can only 
rejoice at the sight of people asserting and exercising 
their dignity and independence. Second, new per- 
fections of the spirit are called for to work out the 
proper creative fellowship between equals. The fellow- 
ship of equals is the end of all fellowship, and there- 
fore it should be looked upon as the norm and rule. 
Once perfected it becomes far more stable and enrich- 
ing. And third, Christians under the new conditions 
will have to demonstrate their faith in Jesus Christ in 
the teeth of five trials. 1. They have to stand firm as 
they face the resuscitated tribal and national deities. 
2. They have to stand firm as they see old great religions 
3. They have 


to work out creative dialogues based on our common 


rediscovering and reasserting themselves. 


human nature and need. 4. Their own governments 
often find themselves embarrassed by them and by 
Christ. Now the Church should never meddle in po- 
litical affairs; she should never make the truth of the 
Gospel dependent upon the fortunes, which are more 
often misfortunes, of systems and regimes and persons. 
But in the impersonal formal order of international 
relations, Christians could find themselves a cause of 
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embarrassment to their own governments. This is their 
trial and their cross, and they should bear it coura- 
geously, keeping in mind that governments and politics 
and cultures come and go, but Jesus Christ endureth 
forever. 
And 5. 


to be taced. 


alien anti-Christian movements also have 
It could be said a hundred years from 
that the 


Christians, whether by default or by folly or by sheer 


now, it might be said in heaven right now, 
stupidity or because they were comfortable and relaxed, 
lost in the competition for the soul of Asia and Africa 
in the sixties of the twentieth century. For ours is a 
most crucial decade. 
But let me 


We can only say with Paul, God 


forbid! tell you, there are situations in 
which the issue is very delicately poised. The Christian 
I am not 


thinking of competition between political systems: that 


debacle in China is a sobering warning. 


is an affair of governments, and that is a realm com- 
pletely other than what I am considering, a realm with 
its own honourable rules and laws. I am thinking of 
competition for the soul and mind of the people. I am 
thinking of whether Christians, not governments, can 
relax if the mind of the people is poisoned with respect 
to the name of Jesus Christ. Mighty forces are moving 
fast into whole spiritual vacua. Surely history will say 
a hundred years from now—in so far as there will be 
history then—surely heaven is saying right now, what 
was the matter with the C hristians, w ane were they? 
Nothing therefore is more necessary than to rouse 
responsible Christians from their lethargy and slumber 
into both the infinite dangers and the infinite possi- 
bilities of the moment. 

At the heart of the whole matter is faith in Jesus 
Christ. Do we believe in him as passionately as others 
believe in their own ideas and systems? If we do, then 
we ought to do better than they. For we worship a 
Person, they worship an idea. We worship life and 
strength and love and victory; they worship negation 
and hentia 


Christ can do without us; he can raise up 


children to Abraham from these stones; he may be 
doing so already in the vast spaces of Asia and Africa. 
And if we fail him it cannot be that he failed; we will 
only have proven that we are unprofitable servants. 
Nothing puts our faith to the ultimate test more than 
the concrete challenge facing us all in Asia and Africa. 

Christians all over the world are mingling with other 
religions, outlooks, and points of view more than ever 
before. Their faith could be easily overwhelmed and 
overawed by the gods and religions and mythologies 
of Asia and Africa, 
looks sprouting in the West. Jesus Christ becomes one 


as well as by the new fads and out 
among many. He becomes even a weak one, one of 
whom we might be ashamed. We begin to see the geod 
in these other outlooks—and there is plenty of it—and 
we lose our hold on Christ, or, 


better, he lets go his 
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hold on us. The result is confusion, uncertainty, and 
loss of faith. You and I must know of cases where 
people began with the stoutest Christian faith, but 
upon prolonged mixing and exposure and living with 
other religions and cultures, they ended with the haziest 
notion of Jesus Christ and began to preach some vague 
eclectic or pantheistic or humanitarian form of religion. 

It is a bounden Christian duty to love and serve our 
fellow men, whether Christian or un-Christian; indeed 
to love and serve our enemies. It is our sacred duty to 
promote justice, give everybody his due, educate the 
ignorant, tend the sick, re cognize the good everywhere, 
and salvage and rejoice in the truth wherever we find 
it and regardless of the error and darkness in which 
it may be embedded and with which it may be over- 
laid. The Lord said to Jeremiah, “If thou take forth the 
precious from the vile, thou shalt be as my mouth” 
(Jer. 15:19). Surely we are to identify the precious 
everywhere and take it forth from the vile to become 
like unto the mouth of God. But if the price we pay 
for all this is loss of faith in Jesus Christ, estrangement 
from his presence, then that is too heavy a price, at 
least because without him we cannot love our enemies, 
or serve kinsman and stranger alike, or know what 
justice is, or recognize truth and goodness where we 
find them. When I see all this attempted without 
faith, I wonder if it is not all sentimental and human 
and political; and these will not only soon decay and 
degencrate, but they will never last. If Jesus Christ 
exists, and if he is what we believe him to be, what 
he himself says he is, and what our fathers have handed 
him down to us for 2000 years, then I can only be 
loving and helpful and just and profitable to others 
through him and with him. I certainly do not expect 
this to be understood by diplomats or politicians or 
businessmen or philanthropists or educators who are 
only what their name connotes; I expect it to be under- 
stood by Christians who know and believe in Jesus 
Christ. 


CHRIST AND OUR DILEMMA 


The German philosopher Kant emphasized the theo- 
retical and moral nature of man and made everything 
in the universe depend on him. Hegel attempted a 
deduction of everything from pure reason which, re- 
gardless of what he said, was only the reason of man. 
The Communists emphasize man alone Cin the sense 
of the collectivity) and want him to take everything 
into his own hands Cin the sense of absolute political 
control), even to the extent of deriving all science and 
all culture, including religion and God, from the class 
struggle. The existentialists know nothing absolutely 
except man and his miserable existence. Here is this 
tremendous convergence upon man from every side. 
But we Christians have been affirming man ever since 
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God himself became man. Could we not therefore 
show Kant, Hegel, the Communists, and the existen- 
tialists that their attempt to concentrate everything in 
and derive everything from man represents a sound 
instinct, but that it is our God-Man who is really the 
Alpha and Omega of all this impulse; Alpha, because 
he started it in = first place, whether directly or indi- 
rectly; and Omega, because the perfect man they pant 
after and long for and desire to create in history our 
God-Man already is? 

We tend to think that this very culture and civiliza- 
tion in which we enjoy ourselves and take so much 
pride has created itself; that it subsists by itself and 
is self-sufficient. We thus lose sight of how much it 
owes Christ. 

The life of slothfulness and satisfaction and relaxa- 
tion is certainly a life of death: try it and see what I 
mean; it makes you forget God, it causes you to tend 
in the end towards nothingness; for nothingness is 
exactly that where God is forgotten. Whatever the 
value of a relaxation of tensions in the international 
order, such a relaxation is disastrous in the order of the 
spirit. Nobody understands the mysterious depths of 
man and God who does not understand what James 
meant when he shouted: “Be afflicted, and mourn, and 
weep: let your laughter be turned to mourning, and 
your joy to heaviness” (James 4:9). In mourning and 
affliction we come much nearer God than in laughter, 
and that is why they that mourn are called blessed, 
seeing that their reward is the comfort of God (Matt. 
5:4). 

Frustration because of imperfection and sin?! O yes! 

But thank God, Jesus Christ is without sin and he is 
our Lord. Only the Christian can say this. All others 
are just as sinful as, or they may even be much less 
sinful than, the Christians, but they do not have some- 
body to look up to who is without sin. It is not sin or 
sanctity that differentiates a Christian from a non- 
Christian; it is the Lord Jesus Christ whose mercy the 
poor Christian trusts. And you and I have known his 
power, how in the twinkling of an eye he is able to 
change everything and make us into new creatures. 
And then, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him” (1 Cor. 
2:9). 

And so faith has been tested and through God's 
grace it has emerged triumphant over hell and the devil, 
when it can say with Paul, simply, quietly, and without 
guile: “For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord” (Rom. 8:38 f.). END 
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Christian Psychotherapy 


THEODORE J. JANSMA 


his title will cause some eyebrow lifting. ‘To many 
people it is nonsense to put “Christian” before 
“psychotherapy” as a modifier. It is like saying “Chris- 
tian surgery” or “Christian dermatology” or like pre- 
“Christian” to any other branch of 
science, medical or not. It implies that there can also 
be a non-Christian variety, like a Mohammedan or 
\theist psychotherapy. It might further be inferred 
that psychotherapy can be differentiated along even 
finer sectarian lines such as Protestant or Roman Cath- 
olic. And this is reducing science to an absurdity. 
Psychotherapy is generally thought of as a scientific 
discipline practiced by an adequately trained person 
with the proper professional degrees and credentials, 
and it makes no difference whether he is a Christian, 
Mohammedan, or Atheist. It is a healing technique 
(or mental illness. When a surgical operation is needed 
the patient or his family do not look first for a doctor 
of their own faith but for one with skill in surgery, a 
specialist in the type of operation needed. Other things 
being equal they might prefer the surgeon of their own 
faith, but they would be fools to insist on it. Similarly 
it is thought that the person who needs a psychothera 
pist should look for the one with the best scientific 
skill rather than one with a particular religion, philos- 
ophy, or Weltanschauung. It is enough that he be 
“Christian” in the broad sense of being a decent, re 
sponsible, and honest person, but his specific religious 
beliefs are irrelevant. “Christian” is understood to refer 
to a set of beliefs, ethical values, moral goals, which 
in their nature lie outside the field of scientific enquiry. 
It is conceded by this common view that the adjective 
“Christian” can be a proper modifier in some areas 
related to psychotherapy, such as Christian guidance 
and Christian (pastoral) counseling. In such context 
“Christian” refers to the facts and values of the Chris- 
tian tradition. Guidance is thought to be educational 
or informational, giving facts as a basis for decision. 
( counseling i is thought to be psychological, dealing with 
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“normal” mental processes, to help a person to make 
decisions and pursue values agreeable to the Christian 
tradition. In distinction from these, it is thought that 
psychotherapy is psychiatric, 
correct 


healing discipline to 
“abnormal!” mental processes and patterns of 


behavior. 
AN OVER-SIMPLIFICATION 


While there is some validity to the distinctions given, 
it is wrong to suppose that they can be completely sepa- 
rated in actual practice. They overlap and may even 
merge. In a genuine person-to-person encounter some- 
thing occurs which cannot be fitted into one particular 
mold. Insofar as an “abnormality” is functional (not due 
to known physical causes), ethical and moral concepts, 
religious and cultural values are involved. For example, 
a washing compulsion may be a feeling of being “dirty” 
arising out of early sexual behavior. But the “dirty” 
feeling can also have deeper reference in the person’s 
feeling about God. The biologically oriented therapist 
might try to encounter this patient in terms of the 
libido and Oedipus concept, the sociologically oriented 
therapist in terms of the interpersonal situation, the 
existentialist in terms of his concept of finitude and 
the threat of non-being, but the Christian would be 
concerned with the God concept and God relationship 
of the patient. The orientation or the presuppositions 
of the therapist and patient are determinants in the 
therapy. 

It seems an over-simplification to say that counseling 
is psychological while psychotherapy is psychiatric. The 
very words used indicate that they deal with a common 
What is “Psyche”? Call it 


whatever you like, 


area. “mind” or “soul” or 
it refers to the unifying and inte 
grating faculty, and judgmental values, the goals and 
moral aspects of life. The difference in suffix is hardly 
a distinction. Is psychology then a theoretical science, 
the “Logia,” the word-knowledge about the psyche, and 
is psychiatry then applied science, the therapeia (serv- 
ice, treatment) and iasis (healing) of the psyche, and 
is counseling then not an applied science and thera- 
peutic? Is counseling really so different from psycho- 
therapy? Does the psychiatrist’s M.D. give him skills 


which a properly trained counselor cannot have? The 
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psychiatrist has to deal with goals, values, beliefs, yes, 
religion, and he has no exclusive claim on this field. 
The trained nonmedical person can be helpful in 
treating the psyche as well as an M.D. Indeed, a promi- 
nent psychoanalyst told the writer recently that his 
M.D. was a “pure luxury.” Of course, this is not to 
deny that much mental illness has a physical cause 
or may be associated with an organic trouble. A physical 
and neurological examination is essential in most cases, 
and the diagnosis should be done by the medical pro- 
fession, and the physical symptoms must be medically 
treated. But the psychical aspects of the _ illness, 
whether somatic symptoms are present or not, are 
outside the field of empirical medicine because they 
involve value judgments, moral standards, religious 
and philosophical concepts. 


IDOLATRY OF TECHNIQUES 


In the early days of psychoanalysis there was consider- 
able debate about who could be an analyst. Freud him- 
self felt strongly that it was not the exclusive domain 
of the medical profession. In fact, one of his most 
ardent disciples was a Swiss pastor, Oskar Pfister. The 
American analysts disagreed with him, and the reason 
may be that Americans are generally not so alert as 
the Europeans to philosophical implications and ulti- 
mate goals. We seem to be more preoccupied with 
techniques. However, this attitude has been changing. 
The growth of counseling—pastoral, vocational, marital, 
and so on, is indicative of this change. Lewis R. Wol- 
berg, in his book, The Technique of Psychotherapy, 
includes in psychotherapy guidance and counseling as 
well as psychoanalysis. He recognizes their overlapping 
and that the lines of separation can become so thin 
that they are practically imperceptible. So long as a 
psychiatrist only dispenses tranquilizers and administers 
electro-shock treatments he is much like his colleague 
who treats kidney disease. But when he seeks out the 
dynamics of his patient, when he studies the mental 
life in its development from infancy on and considers 
the social and cultural forces, including the religious 
beliefs that have shaped his patient, then he is entering 
the field of values, of religio-philosophical concepts. 
Furthermore, as he helps his patient to understand 
himself, to uncover his deep motivations and achieve 
a meaningful and satisfying life, he cannot avoid ques- 
tions of right and wrong, true and false, with respect 
to a person’s drives and behavior and the mores of his 
cultural, social, and religious milieu. 


ILLUSION OF NEUTRALITY 


Psychiatrists, especially the psychoanalysts, usually in- 
sist that they are “neutral” with respect to a patient's 
moral and religious values. Their technique is designed 
to create a free and nonjudgmental atmosphere in 
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which a patient can “open up.” The doctor tries to 
“understand” the patient not for the purpose of then 
telling him what he must do to be cured, but rather 
with the purpose of helping the patient to understand 
himself and to make the necessary changes in the 
direction of health. This is also the technique of coun- 
seling, whether it be the nondirective method of Car! 
Rogers or the more active method of the existentialists. 
The therapist tries to “experience with” the patient, 
to empathize so completely that both patient and thera- 
pist have what Rogers describes as a sort of trance-like 
experience. In an article in the American Psychologist, 
reprinted in Pastoral Psychology (March and April 
1959), Rogers describes a conflict within himself be- 
tween the therapist and scientist. He is troubled lest 
the scientist thwart the therapist by depersonalizing the 
patient. He is aware of his subjectivism as a therapist, 
while at the same time he wants to be objective as a 
scientist. He finds a modus operandi in suggesting that 
the scientist cannot be completely objective after all, 
that he “experiences,” lives “organismically” in his field 
in somewhat the same way that a therapist “experi- 
ences” his client. He concludes: “For science too, at its 
inception, is an ‘I-Thou’ relationship with the world of 
perceived objects, just as therapy at its deepest is an 
‘-Thow’ relationship with a person or persons. And 
only as a subjective person can I enter either of these 
relationships.” Thus if the therapist is a Christian 
(not merely a nominal one) his commitment comes 
with him into the therapeutic situation, and likewise 
the scientist who is a Christian cannot lock God out 
of his laboratory. Some analysts are frank to admit that 
they are not neutral, that their goals are religio-philo- 
sophical (for example, Erich Fromm, Psychoanalysis 
and Religion; Viktor Frankl, The Doctor and the Soul). 


VALUES AND HEALTH 


These considerations would suggest then that “Chris- 
tian” is a proper adjective for psychotherapy. Values, 
moral standards, ethical goals, religious beliefs, a world- 
and-life view are involved in personality health or 
wholeness. If health be narrowly defined within a 
particular cultural situation, then the therapist is only 
concerned with adjustment, conformity, or the mass- 
man. But this is precisely what many modern psycho- 
therapists fear and shun. “The courage to be,” the 

acceptance of personal “freedom” and “responsibility,” 
the willingness to be ourselves—these qualities are our 
uniqueness, and are what make us genuinely whole. 
But they confront us with the fundamental religious 
problem of the meaning of human existence. What 
is man and why is he here? What makes his life worth 
living, and what is the use of his three score and 
ten or four score years of which the strength is labor 
and sorrow? END 
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Christiamty and the ‘New Faiths 


DIRK JELLEMA 


Last in a Series 


{ the modern mind (with its Reason and Patterned 
Reality) is being replaced by a post-modern mind in 
which Reality is Self and Unpattern, then the Church 
now faces a problem for which she is little prepared. 
She must now proclaim the Truth not against Rational- 
ism but against Irrationalism. She must now proclaim 
the Faith not against Reason but against Faith-in-gen- 
eral. 

Consider the place of religion in the post-modern 
inind. In one of its moods, “God” becomes an objective 
leality which is Unpattern (as in Zen Buddhism or 
Hinduism), a Reality which is Love and Hate, Mean- 
ing and Non-meaning, Good and Evil—or rather, a 
Reality which is beyond such categories. In another 
of its moods, “God” becomes the Free Self, creating all 
values in freedom, fighting always against the blind 
and determined Unpattern. But these two moods of 
the post-modern mind influence fewer people (at least 
so far) than a third mood, the Conformist. 


THE GROUP AND ‘GOD’ 


What, then, would be the place of religion in the 
‘taith” of the typical junior executive living in suburbia, 
and in the “faith” of his high school children? On the 
bi isis of our previous analysis, we might expect that 
“God” would become ' ‘that which helps give the Self 
emotional security.” Since the Self and the Unpattern 
are the only Reality, “God” cannot, if he is to be Per- 
sonal (neither Self nor Unpattern) be Real. What 
Reality “God” has will come about through his con- 
nection with the Self, which is Real, or, indeed, through 
connection with the Group (which is a collection of 
Selves). What the Self Cor Group) is and creates is 
the only Reality Coutside of the Unpattern). Thus, if 
. Self creates “God,” or if the Group creates “God,” 
he therefore is “Real.” His reality is, however, sec- 


ondary, and dependent on the Self’s creation of him. 
Thus it becomes perfectly consistent to say (as a 
student recently said to me) that God created the 
world, but that if there were no people, God would not 
exist. This is a shorthand way of saying “God is some- 
thing I have created, or my Group has, and is thus 


Real; my Group believes in a God who created the 
world; but if my Group did not believe in him, he 
would stop existing, since his reality is secondary and 
derived.” Or, as another student put it, “God is not 
Real, but I believe in him.’ 

Why believe in “God”? Obviously, to help give the 
Self emotional security. What sort of “God” should we 
believe in? The kind that will give us the most emo- 
tional security. Thus God will be a Kind Friend, the 
Protector of Our Group, the Man Upstairs, the Some- 
one Who Likes Me. Which religion is true? Well, 
the question can only mean which religion confers the 
most security on the Self, since that is what “true” 
means (and this is indeed correct, if Self and Unpat- 
tern are the only Reality). The implication is that any 
religion which gives the Self emotional security is 
“true.” It further implies what might be called a “plu- 
rality of religious truths.” For what gives the most 
emotional security to one Self need not provide emo- 
tional security for another Self. How do we decide 
which religion to “believe in”? By testing. To begin 
with, try the one your Group believes in, and see if it 
is “true” (that is, if it furnishes emotional security for 


the Self). 


‘FAITH’ AS AID TO SECURITY 


If the analysis is sound (and it is, if our observations 
on the post-modern mind are correct), we may expect 
to discover a pattern in the making. “God” will be 
viewed as an aid to emotional security; new “faiths” 
promising emotional security will spread rapidly; re- 
ligion will be increasingly tied to security-giving sym- 
hols (which, cuinaiileoda from the standpoint of the 
modern mind, would be irrational). “God” would 
become “the protector of American values,” the 
Guardian of “our way of life.” There would be in- 
creasing “recognition ’ of the “fact” that all religions 
are equally * ‘true.” CAs teen-age idol Tommy Sands 
put it, “I believe all religions are the greatest,” Time, 
May 13, 1957.) There would be increasing syncretism 
and blurring of faiths; there would be mounting appre- 
ciation of the “truth” of non-Christian faiths; and so on. 
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some relevant news items: 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, former president of the 
National Council of Churches, fears that “the old 
question ‘Can I believe?’ has given way to the new 
‘What shall I believe in?’” (New York Times, Mar. 
23, 1956). 

W. L. Miller of Yale Divinity School, in part of a 


study sponsored by the Fund for the Republic, says 


Consider, now, 


American religion is apt to be “belief in believing” 


which may produce 


“a shallow and implicitly compul- 


sory common creed (Time, 


\ug. 4, 1958). 


A million and a half persons yearly visit Forest Lawn 


“religion-in-general 


cemetery near Los Angeles, where all faiths including 


atheists (but not Negroes) can be buried, where Christ- 
mas toys are placed on graves each year, and where 
infants are buried i 
(Time, Dec. 7, 1959). 

There are more faith healers than doctors in modern 
(Time, Mar. 17, 1954). 


A church in London installed a jukebox with rock- 


a special Lullabyland section 


France 


and-roll spirituals; at the service a rock-and-roll singer 
sang about “Mary’s own blue-eyed (sic) boy” (New 
York Times, Dec. 15, 1959). 

Among best-selling items are 


Nov. 8, 


religious 
Sacred Hearts which glow in the dark (Time, 
1954). 


Dr. Ivan London, Russian expert, 


Catholic 


says that religious 
belief is spreading rapidly in Russia, but it is a belief 
in a Supreme Being ape th in in the Christian God 
‘New York Times, Mar. 23, 1956). 

A Christ-like portrait of Fidel Castro, being widely 
distributed, is described by a Cuban magazine as a 
symbol of God’s “tremendous hope when he w anted 
to make man in his own image” (Time, Aug. 21, 1959). 

Brazil’s fastest-growing cult, spiritism, had over half 
a million devotees meeting in wildly emotional rites in 
Rio. It features a mixture of Christianity, 
and spiritualism (Time, Jan. 12, 1959). 

Faith-healer Zarur, in Rio, claims 250,000 followers 
tor his new religion, claims to be a reincarnation of St. 


paganism, 


Francis, uses Prayer Chains in his radio broadcasts, says 
that “bad things were said against Christ and me” 
(New York Times, Mar. 23, 1956). 

Rock-and-roll idol Elvis Presley has released an 
album which includes “Silent Night” and “Santa Bring 
My Baby Back to Me” (Time, Nov. 4, 1957). Such 
reports could be multiplied, but these are adequate to 
confirm the impression that some sort of pattern is 
emerging. Perhaps two additional items may provide 
an intimation of what lies ahead. The first is from 

London. When the TV and radio idol Liberace played 
to a packed house at Royal Festival Hall, 
denounced by English columnist 
unpleasant sign of the times, 
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“Everyone has to expect a certain number of nonbe- 
lievers. . . . 1 suppose that’s why they shot Lincoln and 
crucified Christ” (Time, Oct. 15, 1956). The second 
is from Los Angeles, where plans were announced for 
a “religious” amusement park (“Bible Storyland”). 
Built in the shape of a heart (“symbolic of God's love”), 
it includes “The Ride to Heaven,” the 
Goliath Slingshot Galleries,” the “Shrine of Faith 
Plaza” (which, with Ur and the Caravan Route, are 
laid out to “form the cross of Jesus Christ”), and much 
more. Backers of the $15 million project include Holly- 
wood comedian Jack Haley and Yo-yo magnate D. F. 
Duncan. The promoters assure all that “above all, Bible 
Storyland will be a happy place” which “will not offend 
the sensibilities of any faith” (Time, Feb. 1960). 
Opening date is Easter, 1961. 

If one grants the presuppositions of the post-modern 
mind, do not the foregoing behavior patterns appear 
eminently 


“David and 


“sensible” and “realistic”? 


A CHECK ON THE CAMPUS MIND 


As a rough (and admittedly unscientific) check on the 
conclusions tentatively reached regarding the post 
modern mind, the writer polled some of his college 
classes. These students, largely from suburbia, were 
enrolled at an engineering school. The poll was taken 
over several semesters. 

In each question, students were asked Cin effect) 
whether the post-modern mind had in fact replaced the 
modern mind on a given point: 

The first question asked whether man should be 
defined as “basically Reasonable and knowledge-seeking 
and freedom loving” (a modern definition), or “basic- 
ally technological and machine-using and _security- 
seeking” (a post-modern definition). Of 169 answering, 
111 said the second definition has replaced the first. 

Should society “be based on Reason, promote Free 
dom, encourage Science” (modern), or 
technology, high standard of living and 
emotional security” (post-modern)? Of 161 answering, 
93 declared for post-modernity. 

Should religion be “mildly Christian, but kept apart 
from important affairs—that is, should it be Reasonable” 


(modern ), or should it be “any type the group approves 
C 


“be based on 
promote a 


Or important because it gives emotional security, not 


important whether true or not”? Of 157, 82 said the 
post-modern has replaced the modern. 

“be run by the educated, or the 
property holders, or by the actively concerned majority” 
(modern), or should it “be run by a small group of 
experts appointed by the majority, with the average 
man taking only a passive part” (post-modern)? Of 
162, 84 wil that the opinion of most people today is 
post-modern rather than modern 


Is “good” better defined as “that which helps free- 


Should government 
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dom, reason, democracy” or “that which raises the 
standard of living”? Of 165, 68 took the second alterna- 
tive (which omits any mention of security, which might 
have been an additional attraction ). 

Is culture better regarded as “valuable though not 
basic” Gmodern) or “of little or no value”? Of 165 
answering, 84 said that the post-modern attitude has 
replaced the modern. 

Such results, in a poll not scientifically controlled, 
can be regarded at most as showing a rough trend, 
but are perhaps of interest nevertheless. 


THE TASK OF THE CHURCH 


Che problems faced by the Church attempting to com 
municate to the post-modern mind may perhaps be 
sharpened by considering a series of questions ad- 
dressed to a typical though imaginary representative 
of that mind. The answers are a composite of those 
actually given by college students. 

Q: What is the purpose of education? 

A: To enable the student to adjust to the group and 
thus gain emotional security. 

Q: But to what group should the student be trained 
to adjust? 


A: To the dominant group in this country. 
QO: And what does it want? 

A: A high standard of living. 

QO: Is this good? 

A: Obviously, since the group wants it. 


Q: Is communism good? 

A: Not in this country, since we don’t think it is. 
lt is good for the Russians, since they believe in it. 

QO: Is science true? 

A: Yes, since it raises the standard of living, which 
the group believes in. 

Q: Should Latin be taught in high school? 

I don’t think so, since it doesn’t give me emo- 
tional security nor does it help raise the standard of 
living. But if students want it, they should have it. 

Q: Do you believe in God? 
A: Oh, yes. 
Q: Why? 
A: Because it bolsters my emotional security. 
Q: What is God like? 
A: Whatever you believe he is like, if you believe 
strongly. 
Q: Do you believe in the Trinity? 
A: Oh, yes. 
Q: Why? 
A: I was brought up in a group that did. 
Q: Is the Trinity a true view of God? 
A: Yes, because my group believes in it. 
Q: Is Buddhism true? 
A: Oh yes, but not for us, but it is if people believe 


in it, for them. 
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Q: If your group believed in Buddhism, would it be 


A: Of course, for us, if we believed. 

Q: Would it be objectively true? 

A: Huh? 

QO: Is Luther's view of grace correct? 

A: It was for him. 

QO: Is it objectively true; would it be true if no one 
believed in it? 

A: Are you trying to destroy my faith? 

Three remarks may be added in conclusion. First, 
if this analysis is correct, the situation the Church faces 
is not really new. For the Church in the Roman Empire 
had, as its main enemy, not the dying rationalism of 
the Graeco-Roman mind, but rather the active and 
expanding irrationalism of the Oriental cults. Second, 
even from the viewpoint of the Christian mind, the 
emergence of the post-modern mind is not all bad. 
Existentialism and so forth have valuable insights, often 
expressed movingly and forcefully. The post-modern 
mind is aware of several facets of the human condition 
which the modern mind tended to forget. Third, of 
course, it remains to be established that the foregoing 
analysis is correct. The analysis, in our opinion, has 
some truth, and might at least be considered as an 
hypothesis. A sweeping renaissance of an informed 
Christian faith throughout the Western world—a rather 
dim prospect at the moment—could replace these 
emergent patterns, taking away their potential domina- 
tion of culture and life in the coming generation. It 
will take courage for the Church to leave her peaceful 
cloisters, and preparation to face the resurgence of 
irrationalism and blind faith represented by the post- 
modern mind. But there is hardly a greater challenge 
to the cause of Jesus Christ in our generation. END 





Funeral 


O Lord, the gate that leads to life 

Should laughter make as it springs open; 

Yet oiled with tears its hinges are, 

And framed by sorrow its tight sealed door. 

Give us this day the power of grace 

To see behind the darkness of the night, 

The beginning of the dawning’s glorious light, 

And beyond the death’s head, the Saviour’s face. 
Let the flowers on the bier more than beauty show 
And in the colors of their leaves, the Resurrection giow. 
Let not the dirt that fills the grave 

Be wretched salt on open wounds, 

But let the glorious reddish sod, 

Show hope of life, of growth; the Womb of God. 


Joun C. Cooper 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 


ESCAPE? 


Dr. Ivy spoke about “Escape or Involve- 
ment” at the Mortarford College com- 
mencement. He declared that the only 
way out is the way in. The Christian 
answer to escapism is existential partici 
pation in the human predicament. I 
wanted to discuss involvement with him, 
but he left for his summer cottage in 
Minnesota. 

There is no doubt about the popularity 
of escape. Modern life streams away like 
city trafic on a summer weekend. Often 
it is noisy and expensive: the escape of 
night clubs, bars, and racetracks. Some- 


times it is the routine and num! 


ing 
escape of TV and comic books. A carous- 
ing delegate at a political convention 
and a patient stamp collector may be 
equally driven by the fear of meeting 
God. C. S. Lewis has that senior devil 
Screwtape observe that a man with a 
guilty conscience can be diverted from 
prayer by anything, or nothing. The 
advertisements in an old newspaper will 
serve if necessary. 

A recent novel describes an escapist 
so attached to his fantasies that he cannot 
leave his world of make-believe even 
when reality sends a taxi to the castle of 
his dreams. There is no eseape from 
esdape. 

But the people who realize this may 
be the most bitter escapists of all. The 
modern prodigal who has run through 
his last coins of illusion flops on his pad 
in the pig pen and writes plays about 
the tragedy of existence. 

Christian compassion should seek him 
there, but his salvation begins when he 
sees himself, not in the pig pen per- 
spective, but in that of the father’s house. 
Burrowing into the human predicament 
may be another attempt to run away. 

There is an involvement that is the 
opposite of escape, but it is first involve- 
ment with God. For the escapism of 
drunkenness, Paul would substitute the 
intoxication of the Spirit. The exuber- 
ance of life filled with the Spirit exults 
in songs of salvation. Christian experi- 
ence is not sanctified despair. The prodi- 
gal is home again at his father’s feast. 
He may be in prison at midnight, but he 
can sing in the peace of God. 

EUTYCHUS 


CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


| consider the Christian university “de- 
voted in depth to the biblical revelation 
of God, of man, and of the world” (May 
9 issue) the greatest evangelical idea in 
the last decade. L. K. MuLien 
Reformed Baptist Church 

Woodstock, New Brunswick 


A move in this direction would be one 
of the finest and most lasting testimonies 
the Christian Church could express in 
contemporary America. If enough leaders 
and laymen got excited about the realiza- 
tion of your suggested plan, who knows 
Raven Kre 
University of New Hampshire 


Durham, N. H. 


what might be done! 


It is better to have a small first-rate school 
A first 
class university strategically located and 
adequately undergirded by financial re- 
sources would be just about the best 
thing to hit the American scene in a 
hundred years. Harnoip LinpseLy 
Fuller Theological Seminary 

Pasadena, Calif. 


than a larger second-rate one. 


A hearty amen! | pray with you that it 
is not “too late.” 
Malone College 
Canton, Ohio 


Davi C. LinpsBerc 


I believe it should be priority number 
one in the minds of those who are awake 
to the needs of the churches. Until we 
no longer have to send our graduate stu- 
dents to secular or secularized schools for 
their education in most fields we are 
jeopardizing the future of the church at 
home and abroad. 

I don’t quite agree with you that the 
New York location is to be preferred or 
that such a university could not be 
super-imposed on an existing structure. 
That might be generally true but there 
is one school, Gordon College, located on 
the lovely North Shore area of Massa- 
chusetts which has many exceptional ad- 
vantages, some of them exclusively. 

J. Erwin Waicur 
Rumney Depot, N. H. 


There is to be opened this fall just such 
a university on the West Coast. This one 


is located at Parkland, Washington—just 
outside of Tacoma, Washington. This 
school has for many years been known 
as Pacific Lutheran College and through 
the years has expanded until it is now 
about to launch out as a university. . . . 

Hans NE tson 
Scandinavia-Bethany Lutheran Parish 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


There is more to a university than men 
and money. ‘There is maturity from slow 
growth: ivy walls are no meaningless 
symbol. Money can build and equip; 
money can gather a library of existing 
books; can even attract a faculty of al- 
ready trained scholars—though many men 
will prefer smaller salaries in a mature 
institution to the opulence of the new. 
“Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it.” 

My own vision is this: New York 
needs missionaries more than universities: 
Chicago is already the center of a virile 
evangelical life. Why not, laying aside 
the jealousy each of us feels for his own 
alma mater, unite on the development 
of a Christian university around staunch 
and century-tested Wheaton College, 
with its inclusion of a wide variety of 
evangelical convictions in trustees, faculty 
and students; its outstanding success in 
withstanding the pressures of secularism; 
and its already significant 
program? 


Short Falls, N. HH. 


graduate 
Emmett Russet! 


Boston is a very important area for 
scholarship. Such prominent schools as 
Harvard, Boston University, Massachu 
setts Institute ef Technology, Tufts, 
Brandeis, Northeastern University, 
Wentworth Institute, Radcliffe, Sim- 
mons, Emerson, Wellesley, Boston Col 
lege, Suffolk Law School, New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston Conserva- 
tory of Music, and Andover-Newton 
Theological Seminary are in the near 
vicinity. Included in these names ax 
great theological seminaries (reflecting 
much of current thought), great schools 
for the sciences and technical subjects. 
great schools for the liberal arts, and 
great all-around graduate schools. Many 
of the world’s leaders have in some way 
received training from at least one of 
these institutions. These schools are 
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July Reader’s Digest 
Articles of Inspiration and Information 
for the whole family 


LET BALI COME TO YOU 


On this beautiful island, where nobody hurries, an American learned a lesson 
he would like to share with others. In July Reader’s Digest he tells why the 
Balinese are so happy . . . why it takes patience to find happiness . . . why it 


eludes those who pursue it! Page 213. 


The Basque Sheepherder and the 23rd Psalm 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want, wrote the 
psalmist who knew the ways of sheep. But today few 
people know what a Basque herder told this author 
under a starry Nevada sky. Listen, as the old man 
explains the role of a good shepherd in this article re- 
printed by request in July Reader’s Digest. Page 179. 


TO CHANGE IS TO LIVE. As we grow older, we 
“settle down’’—into what? Ruts? Vain regrets? 
Resistance to change? This author recommends 
developing flexibility—welcoming change—in fact 
that we should ready ourselves for it by exercising 
our “change muscle.’’ Page 141. 


COLLEGE SHOULDN'T TAKE 4 YEARS. Are 
colleges running on a 17th century schedule? If 
students had classroom work 45 weeks a year 
instead of 32, wouldn’t they be able to support 
themselves a year sooner? Dr. Grayson Kirk, 
President of Columbia, says yes! . . . and in July 
Reader’s Digest presents the 3-year plan. Page 16. 


SOCIAL BLUNDERS ... MY OWN AND OTHERS! 
“If you don’t make a boner once in a while,”’ says 
Emily Post, “you haven’t lived.’’ And she tells 
how you can handle blunders with poise . . . cites 
examples that range from spilled milk to a naval 
aide’s neat recovery of a distinguished lady's 
runaway panties! Page 21. 


More than 40 selected articles 
and features of lasting interest 
Mm every Issue 








7 WAYS TO CUT YOUR MEDICAL COSTS. The 
price of medical care is at an all-time high, and 
rising. These timely tips in July Reader’s Digest 
tell you how to handle doctors’ fees . . . what an 
annual checkup should cost . . . what income tax 
deductions should be taken and four other ways 
to make important savings. Page 97. 


NOBODY NEEDS TO DROWN ... but nearly 
7,000 do each year in the U. S. Principal cause— 
panic! Article in July Reader’s Digest describes a 
new survival technique called Drown-proofing 
which can prevent death in the water. This method 
is for anyone over 4 years old—20,000 have already 
learned it! Page 124. 


WHERE SUCCESS COMES FROM. Failure comes 
from tension, “‘which 9 times out of 10 is based on 
memory of past failures’ ... So this author 


describes a stratagem for focusing on success 
which works—in sports, in business, or in the art 
of baking a cake. Page 40. 
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largely not interested in evangelical 


thought, yet they are schools of great 
What a difference it would 
evangelical scholarship could 
make an impact on these halls of learning 


RicHarpD E, Visser 


learning. 
make if 


and their outreach! 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 


Why not start with the evangelistic and 
evangelical emphasis? . . . Why not bring 
the influences of these principles on uni- 
versities already in existence? It would 
have far greater effect to restore Harvard 
and Yale, et al, to conservative and Chris- 
another 
university. Why not convert all univer 


tian standards, than to start 
sities to conservative Christianity? 

Inomas D. Hersey 
Methodist Church 


Popejoy, Iowa 


As a senior in one of “the great Eastern 
universities that surrendered their evan- 
velical heritage and now assail the Chris- 
tian view” I wholeheartedly support your 
call for Christians to seek God’s will 
concerning the establishment of a dis- 
tinctively Christian university. 

Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


DonALp TINDER 


I am. in complete sympathy. 
Such an institution could make a valu- 
able contribution, particularly if it had 
strong engineering and science faculties, 
and which would include strong graduate 
courses in the major technical disciplines. 
Landenberg, Pa. FF. F. Mippieswart 
As a graduate of a secular, codless col- 
lege, who has since found Christ, I be- 
lieve this to be a work worthy of our 
prayers and determined effort. 
STEPHEN G. Woopwarp 


Horseheads, N. Y. 


Since we are living in a culture with 
predominantly secular values, only a 
strategy of counterattack and advance— 
including a Christ-centered educational 
institution meriting national and inter- 
national academic recognition—can begin 
to undermine the humanistic assumptions 
of our collective psychology. A univer- 
sity, such as you are proposing, through 
emphasis on interdisciplinary and _re- 
search institutes and such facilities as a 
university press, could be used to diffuse 
the “good news” of Christ to the whole 
man using evidence from the whole 
cosmos. 


Bloomington, Ind. Josern L. Grasit 


\ly response is the strongest possible 
ves. After more than 20 years of careful 
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study, the writer believes . . . that one 
of the greatest and most direct endeavors 
for the accomplishment of a progressively 
peaceful world order that could be initi- 
ated now would be a certain type of 
educational program projected immedi- 
ately by those who represent the best 
in our Western civilization: our Judaeo- 
Christian culture. 
deavor should be centered in a new 
world university which is designed for 
the specific purpose of producing highly 
enlightened and skilled leadership in the 
countries of 


This educational en- 


the world. Therefore, the 
students must come from the countries 
of the world. Every student must feel 
that “this is our school,” and none must 
feel as a foreigner among nationals. 

First Baptist Church Jurrus H. Avery 


Panama City, Fla. 


TURKS AND EVANGELISM 


I have just finished reading with the 
greatest imaginable pleasure your article 
on “The Young Turks of Evangelism” 
(May 9 issue). How I do wish it were 
possible to broadcast this material every- 
where! G. ArkEN TAYLor 
Che Presbyterian Journal 


Asheville, N. C. 


Editor 


. . Your article does 
justice neither to the firm biblical orien- 
tation of these men, nor to the basically 


I confess confusion. . 


conservative character of their concern. 
In the face of the failure of the old pat- 
terns of American Protestant churches to 
witness with power to the Gospel in the 
urban culture of our day, they are being 
driven not to radical experimentation but 
back upon God's grace. . . . 

Greorce W. Wesser 
East Harlem Protestant Parish 


New York, N. Y. 


It glimpses some of the implications of 
a significant without 
to be wholly 


accurate. The attempt to label a growing 


movement, but 


enough real research . 


consensus among people concerned with 
evangelism and mission in Protestantism 
as a conspiracy by referring to them as 
“Young Turks” is dangerous. As far as I 
know, this is entirely George Sweazey’s 
term, used to belittle people who have 
disagreed with his position in what | 
thought was a genuinely honest debate 
going on in the Central Department of 
Evangelism over the past five years. . . . 

The article only tells one-half of half 
the story. It is certainly true that those 
concerned with the contemporary minis- 
try of evangelism in Protestantism take 
seriously the critiques of culture that 
are arising, for Protestantism has indeed 
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become culture-bound to a great extent 
in this country. It is not simply “arm- 
chair evangelism,” however. The men 
whose names | immediately identify with 
Mr. Wirt’s and Mr. Sweazey’s “Young 
Turks” are all people who have been con- 
tending as evangelists in the very front 
lines of the Church . . . in the slums, 
the hearts of large cities, and in the mass 
media. The critique of conventional 
evangelism has from the 
seminar but from the practitioner. 
Ropert W. Spike 
General Secretary for Program 
Congregational Christian Board 
of Home Missions 


New York, N. Y. 


come not 


Of course, our presentation of the Gospel 
message must keep pace with contempo- 
rary life. Perhaps traditional evangelism 
needs to be set free from the shackles 
and methods and approaches that do not 
belong to the jet age. But in seeking for 
methods, we dare not neglect the un- 
changing message. The Gospel still meets 
the needs of sinners. The significance 
of this new movement will be written 
not in scholarly books, but on the fleshly 
tables of men’s hearts. 
Youth for Christ 
Wheaton, Ill. 


Tep W. Encsrrom 
President 


This evangelism is not rooted firmly in 
biblical theology. . . . What is needed is 


a burden to transplant the “coffee shop” 
and “seminar” concern into actual ex- 
ploration of ways of reaching people. In 
doing this the essential message of the 
Gospel must not be weakened, but some 
of the “limiting” attitudes of traditional 
evangelism might be by-passed. 


Scripture Press 


Wheaton, IIl. 


Rorert W. Ross 
Research Editor 


ROME AND WASHINGTON 


What an emotional orgy Ed Sullivan’s 
letter is (Apr. 25 issue)! The religious 
issue is a two-edged sword. Catholic 
bigotry makes it impossible for a Prot- 
estant to be elected mayor of New York, 
premier of Italy, president (?) of Spain. 
Catholics have dug a ditch—bigotry—for 
Protestants, and now they themselves 
have fallen into the ditch they have dug. 
Until Rome takes its hand out of the 
public treasury, we pledge ourselves, in 
the tradition of Gandhi and Martin 
Luther King, Jr., to unrelenting non- 
violent, non-cooperative resistance. 
We have enjoyed wonderful privileges 
because our forefathers did not cravenly 
evade the “issue.” What sort of heritage 
are we leaving our children? 


Hartford, S. Dak. Henry Rat irr 
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| agree, Mr. Sullivan, religious afhliation 
should have nothing to do with a candi- 
date’s election to office. But his political 
afhliation with a foreign government 
certainly should. 


Mounds, Okla. Curarces J. McCutry 


Has it occurred to any “protestants” that 
in raising the whole issue of a “Catholic 
for president,” the Roman Church is 
getting much free publicity and the 
Roman Catholics who would otherwise 
have made their choice politically will 
now probably make it “religiously”? The 
Xoman Catholic press is revelling in the 
mess. Cyrum [. Viamynex 
St. John’s Episcopal Church 
Pascagoula, Miss. 

Surely Mr. Sullivan isn’t sincere in 
writing this statement. . . . The one thing 
that ought to be relevant is a man’s 
Christian convictions. If Mr. Sullivan 
believes in the irrelevancy of Christi- 
anity—and that’s what he is implying— 
we have reached a very low, low ebb in 
our Christian education. 
West End Presbyterian 
Albany, N. Y. 


HERMAN Dam 


Che lengthy letter of Ed Sullivan fails 
to come to grips with the main issue—the 
refusal of Senator Kennedy to attend the 
Memorial service, honoring the brave 
chaplains, on the grounds that he had 
been advised to take such action from 
a member of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy in the United States. 

Surely Ed Sullivan cannot support 
that type of bigotry. But in reality he does 
if he condones the Senator’s conduct. 

If Senator Kennedy had been smart 
and truly American in his ideas, he 
would have taken the attitude of the late 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who as Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada in 1891, 1900, 1904 and 
1908, and a practicing Roman Catholic, 
put the Roman Catholic hierarchy of 
that day in its place, by refusing to put 
his Catholicism before his Canadian 
citizenship. 

In view of Senator Kennedy’s action, 
many Canadians like myself view with 
trepidation the possibility of such a man 
becoming President of our great neighbor. 
Port Stanley, Ont. J]. M. Cottinc 


Does Mr. Sullivan know of just one 
Roman Catholic country that has reli- 
gious freedom? I am sure that even Mr. 
Sullivan doesn’t want that brand of reli- 
gious freedom found in Spain, Portugal 
... or Bolivia... . 

We hold nothing against a man be- 
cause he is a Roman Catholic but we 


must be alert, and sometimes vociferous, 
if we would maintain our national free 
doms and our American way of life. . . . 

Let us nominate and elect a president 
who shall maintain our freedoms regard- 
less of party, but his religion is very 
definitely relevant. 

Bigoted, Mr. Sullivan? No, just taking 
a realistic view of things and forced to 
come to a practical conclusion to pre- 
serve my own status quo as a free indi- 
vidual, something no one in any of these 


“Catholic” countries knows anything 
about. 
Warren, Mich. James B. Durtute 


I traveled into El Salvador 
in a revival effort where we had 8,000 
converts in an open-air meeting which 
ran for several weeks. The Catholic op 
positions were not only words; the special 
envoy from Rome (Vatican) was not 
there just to observe; the riots, the perse 
cutions, the beatings of native pastors, 
the preaching permits, were not just rou- 
tine . . . except in Catholic controlled 
countries. 


Chappell, Neb. 


In February, 


Froyp Garrett 


Mr. Sullivan has very artistically hidden 
the issues under a heap of emotion-soaked 
semantical rubbish. 


Arlington, Calif. Ep Lucenseat 


ANOTHER STRATEGY 


In the January 18 issue, Billy Graham 
described his new strategy of evangelism. 
Who would doubt that our Lord has used 
him marvelously in the past decade and 
that tens of thousands have been saved 
by hearing the gospel from his lips. All 
Christians rejoice in that and without 
any implied criticism of the past will be 
glad that he has now been led to alter 
his strategy. A man who is filled with 
the Holy Spirit can proclaim the old gos 
pel in new ways but always with the 
same blessed results. 

But there is another strategy of evange- 
lism I propose for the new decade. . . . 
It is the principle of building a fire from 
within. The key person must be the min- 
ister but the minimum, indispensable fac- 
tor in this or any other successful strategy 
of evangelism is that the minister himself 
must hai a converted man, and few would 
deny that thousands have drifted, doubt- 
less inadvertently, into Protestant pulpits 
without being saved. Billy Graham ould 
do a tremendous amount of good by <on- 
fining himself for a few years to the con- 
version of ministers in large and small 
groups throughout our country, 1nd to 
missions to theological seminaries to make 
certain that students know their Lord 


before they start out to preach his gospel. 
If the first step in this new strategy 
should occur then certain things would 
happen inevitably: 1) A neglected but 
necessary vocabulary would be revived 
in sermons, Sunday School classes and 
conversations throughout the church. 
People would start to hear words long 
disused, such as sin, salvation, repent- 
ance, surrender, . . . conversion, and... 
[rebirth]. Ideas are conveyed by means 
of words and those words our Lord has 
honored with saving power. 2) Ecclesi- 
astical sophistication would give way to 
conviction and a real passion for souls. 
3) Ministers would search out in their 
congregations those people who are saved 
and he would share with them his change 
of heart, his new dynamic. This nucleus, 
however small, of committed pastor and 
people would start to leaven any congre- 
gation. The spirit would be infectious 
as it is sustained and motivated by the 
Holy Spirit. 4) We would have a ready- 
made prayer meeting. You would never 
have to beg or even invite people to come. 
There would be a natural and eager de- 
sire to share concerns that are vital. 5) 
The minister’s main task now would be 
to win souls for Christ from within his 
own membership roll. Peripheral and 
secondary matters which occupy so much 
of a minister's time would be subordi- 
nated to this one glorious aim. 

Protestant people do not resent this 
emphasis. They love it and are waiting 
for it. There is a hunger for the gospel 
and a yearning for the assurance of 
salvation within the membership of the 
Protestant church. God is calling us 
these days to get a fresh vision of our 
main task. This is the only possible 
reason why our Lord established his 
church. Think what it would mean to 
America and the whole world if a hun- 
dred thousand Protestant churches could 
move into this new decade with member- 
ships of converted and utterly committed 
people. Our Lord instructed his disciples 
to begin at Jerusalem and for Protestants 
that means their present membership. 
That is the center and starting point 
for an effective evangelistic strategy. Let 
us face the fact that our Protestant 
church, with its worldly standards and 
preponderance of unsaved members is 
coming to the end of the road, but we 
have enough members to bring our cities 
and our nation to the feet of Jesus 
Christ if they were saved and dedicated. 
Why not plan our strategy for the 1960s 
with that objective in mind? 

Joun Husert Stanton 
Westmont Presbyterian Church 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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OBADIAH 


[HE PROPHECY OF OrapDIAH bears two 
unique distinctions. First, it is by far 
the shortest book in the Old Testament, 
consisting of one chapter and 21 verses. 
Secondly, it is the most difficult written 
prophecy in Scripture to identify as to 
time of composition. In the case of other 
prophets there is usually a fair amount of 
agreement among conservative scholars as 
to the age when they performed their 
ministry and committed their inspired 
utterances to writing, but for this book 
the conjectures of evangelical authorities 


not to mention the liberals) range all 


the way from the reign of Jehoram, son 
ot Jehoshaphat (848-841 B. C.), to 
about 585 B. ess 


tion of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. 


soon after the destruc- 


Luther preferred this latter date, as does 
Clarence Benson in the Evangelical 
feacher Training manual on Old Testa 
ment Prophecy. Liberals also prefer this 
date, although many of them see in these 
few verses a combination of two different 
uthors, the later of which wrote during 
the Exile or some decades atter the fall 
of Babylon (539 B.C.). 

\ few conservatives, like J. H. Raven 
ind J. D. Davis (followed by H. S. Geh 
nan in the Westminster Dictionary), 
prefer to date this prophecy in the reign 
£ Ahaz 
unsuccessful war with the Edomites and 
Philistines. Second Chronicles 28: 17-18 
records how these two nations attacked 
ludah from the Seuth and West after 


the northern coalition of Israel and Da- 


736-716), who carried on an 


mascus had inflicted serious reverses on 
the armies of Ahaz. One difhculty with 
this view, however, is that no such cap- 
ture and spoliation of Jerusalem ook 
place during these campaigns as is im- 
plied in verse 11 of our text. 

Most evangelical scholars of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries have 
inclined towards a still earlier dating of 
Obadiah, which would make him the 
very first of the writing prophets! De- 
litzsch, Keil, Kleinert, Orelli, and Kirk- 
patrick all feel that the historical allusions 
and the general political situation pre- 
supposed in the text point more defi- 
nitely to the reign of Jehoram than to 
any other. In II Kings 8:20 we read: 
“In his days Edom revolted from under 
the hand of Judah, and made a king 
over themselves.” The next verses speak 
of Jehoram’s unsuccessful campaign 
against them, in which he inflicted much 
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damage upon them but failed to subju- 
gate them again to Judah's suzerainty. 
More details of Jehoram’s reign are given 
in Il Chronicles 21:16-17: “And Jehovah 
stirred up against Jehoram the spirit of 
the Philistines and the spirit of the 
Arabians that are beside the Ethiopians; 
and they came up against Judah and 
brake into it, and carried away all the 
substance that was found in the king's 
house, and his sons also, and his wives; 
so that there was never a son left him 
save Jehoahaz, the youngest of his sons.” 
Putting these two items of information 
together, it becomes altoeether probable 
that the Edomites cooperated with the 
\rabian-Philistine invasion as subordinate 
allies, and shared in the booty of Jerusa- 
lem when that proud capital fell to their 
combined efforts. 

It is of the utmost importance to ob 
serve that the text of Obadiah implies 
just this historical incident in verse 11: 
“In the day that thou stoodest on the 
other side, in the dav that strangers car- 
ried away his substance, and foreigners 


entered into his gates, and cast lots upon 


Jerusalem, even thou wast as one of 
them.” Here we have the enemies of 
Judah forcing their way into Jerusalem 
and plundering its treasures. The city is 
looted of its valued possessions, and lots 
are cast upon it by the cooperating 
marauders, who decide among them- 
selves which quarter of the town each 
will pillage, that there may be no quarrel- 
ing as to who shall keep the spoil. This 
description hardly fits in with the com- 
plete and permanent destruction of the 
city which was inflicted upon it by the 
soldiers of Nebuchadnezzar in 586. 
Moreover verse 13 (as correctly trans- 
lated in the ASV) looks forward to yet 
other occasions when this same Jerusalem 
may be attacked by invading foes: “Enter 
not into the gate of my people in the 
day of their calamity . . . neither lay ye 
hands on their substance of their calam- 
ity.” Such words would be absurdly in- 
appropriate if Jerusalem was already a 
desolate heap of ruins, as the 580 date 
of composition would require. We must 
therefore look for some military action 
which involved the storming of the city 
but stopped short of its complete destruc- 
tion; an engagement moreover in which 
the Edomites might well have played a 
part (as they probably did not do when 
the Chaldeans took Jerusalem in 587). 
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Only the incident in the reign of Jehoram 
meets these conditions. 

The 580 date is rendered even more 
precarious by the strong evidence that 
the pre-exilic Jeremiah had read and 
adapted for his own purposes Obadiah 
1-9 in his forty-ninth chapter, verses 
7-22. The passage in Jeremiah is found 
in a series of oracles based to a large 
extent on the prophecies of earlier mes- 
sengers of God (cf. Jer. 48 with Isa. 15- 
16, and Jer. 49 with Amos 1:13 ff.; 8:1 
ff.). In Obadiah the sentiments are ex- 
pressed more briefly and rapidly than in 
Jeremiah, in part also more heavily and 
abruptly. seems to have 
smoothed down the rugged places in 
Obadiah’s style of expression and made 


Jeremiah 


the whole oracle more lucid and _per- 
spicuous. There can be little doubt there- 
fore that Jeremiah borrowed from Oba- 
diah, rather than the other way around. 
Of course the possibility remains that 
both may have borrowed from an earlier 
prophetic utterance otherwise unknown 
to us, but it seems very dubious, unneces- 
sary, and incapable of proof. 

But what shall we say of the expres- 
sion in verse 20: “. . . the captives CHeb. 
valuth) of Jerusalem Does it not 
refer to the carrying off of the total pop 
ulation of Judah into Babylonian exile? 
That might be a legitimate inference, so 
far as galuth is concerned, but the word 
is also used to refer to the capture of 
soldiers on the battlefield or of portions of 
the civilian population who are to be sold 
on the slave market (Amos 1:6). Amos 
1:9 refers to the iniquity of the slave 
traders of Tyre who delivered over an 
“entire captivity,” that is, all the men, 
women, and children captured in a slave 
raid, to the Edemites (who used to work 
their prisoners to an early and miserable 
death in the iron mines). We are not 
to think of this word as being necessarily 
equivalent to the Exile of 586 B. C. 

Assuming then that Obadiah gave this 
prophecy in the dark, discouraging days 
of the ungodly King Jehoram (848-841 
B. C.), we may ask what was the burden 
of his message? The message includes, 
first of all (vv. 1-9) a prediction of the 
destruction of Edom. This proud nation, 
which boasts of the impregnability of its 
capital city of Sela (v. 3), is going to be 
cast down from its arrogance by the 
sovereign power of the Lord God Al 
mighty. It is going to meet with a total 
and crushing defeat, and a devastation so 
complete that there will be no survivors 
in the land, not even the merest glean- 
ings of the grapevine, as it were. The 
divine judgment will be accomplished by 


a nation presently in (Cont'd on p. 39) 
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A LAYMAN and his Faith 
CHURCH PRONOUNCEMENTS 


An issuz which is causing increased 
concern within the Church—a concern 
shared alike by laymen and ministers—is 
the role which the Church is assuming 
in the realm of pronouncements on eco- 
nomic, political, and social matters. The 
issue deserves objective consideration. 


€ Some people feel that the influence of 
the Church is enhanced by her issuing 
statements and making pronouncements 
on almost every secular issue that arises. 
This is felt to be in keeping with the 
“prophetic role” of the Church and her 
ministry. 

Others feel that once the Church 
ventures into the secular field, particu- 
larly on matters where men of equal 
piety and devotion to our Lord disagree, 
she has exchanged her spiritual role for 
one in which she can well find herself 
aligned with forces inimicable to both 
the Church and society as a whole. 

Some ecclesiastical leaders view with 
strong distaste the opinions of laymen 
who hold to the historic concept of sepa- 
ration of Church and State. But many of 
these laymen are deeply concerned that 
the distinction shall be kept clear, pri- 
marily that the spiritual message of the 
Church shall speak to the basic need of 
redemption and regeneration, without 
which there can be no lasting social 
reform. 


© With the ecclesiastical organizations 
of the major denominations largely in 
the hands of men committed to such 
Church pronouncements, it is more or 
less the universal practice of these de- 
nominations during the course of their 
annual meetings to make deliverances 
which thereby become the “official” 
position of the Church. 


© I would like to discuss the matter as 
objectively as possible. 

The matter of the Church, as a cor- 
porate group, entering into economics, 
social problems and politics, will not be 
solved by raising a false issue, as some 
have done. 

No one wishes to “buy” any church. 
But thousands of men are apprehensive 
lest the Church sell her glorious spiritual 
heritage and obligation for a mess of 
secular pottage. 

The Church (and I speak of all major 
denominations) has a heritage of a faith 


firmly planted in the revelation of God 
in Christ as recorded in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. She has a heritage of strong 
convictions regarding the separation of 
Church and State. To her alone has 
been committed the message of salvation 
from sin. Above all else she is the reposi- 
tory of the gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and it is her duty to preach it at 
home and abroad. 

Any emphasis for secular matters with- 
out a corresponding conviction of the 
content of the Gospel message is a devia- 
tion which harms the Church and de- 
tracts from her influence in the secular 
world which she has been commissioned 


by her Lord to reach. 


The Church does have a responsibility, 
but it is not that of secular deliverances; 
rather, it is the faithful witness of the 
Gospel which is man’s only hope now 
and for eternity. 

The Church, as a corporate organiza- 
tion, placing her emphasis more on the 
peripheral, even controversial, areas of 
personal and national life, may aim to 
correct the ills of the political, social, 
and economic world but fail to affect the 
eternal destiny of one soul out of Christ. 
Such would prove a triumph of Satan 
and the world’s greatest tragedy. 

Every minister of the Gospel, along 
with individual Christians, has the right 
to preach or speak on social and other 
issues if he is so led by the Spirit. But 
the Church, as a corporate group, has a 
spiritual ministry from which her influ- 
ence emanates, while her basic task is to 
tell of the One who alone empowers men 
to righteous living. The message of the 
Church should lead to the regeneration 
of the individual through faith in Christ. 
The Christian, as a citizen should 
through personal activity as an indi- 
vidual, and corporately with others, help 
in the reformation of society. But as sure 
as there is truth to be preached, the 
social order will never be greatly changed 
until the hearts of the individuals making 
up that society have their hearts changed 
by the living Christ. 

Unless the ministry and message of 
the Church is unique—the Gospel com- 
mitted to her custody—she will become 
lost in the plethora of secular and hu- 
manitarian movements which lock to man 
to change his own conditions of living 
and destiny. 


€ Because the Church is the sole cus- 
todian of the Gospel of redemption 
through the atoning work of Calvary, 
she must put first things first and be 
faithful to her heritage and her witness- 
ing obligation. The concern for social 
reforms can become an obsession which 
overshadows her primary task in the 
world. 


€ Unless Christian citizens exercise their 
influence through the ballot box and 
personal righteousness, the pronounce- 
ments of the Church go for nothing. 
These social concerns can only be imple- 
mented by concerned Christians. For 
the corporate Church to demand reforms 
“in the name of the Church” is a form 
of coercion, bringing to bear on the 
social order the force of law. This is 
not the spiritual healing to which the 
Church is committed. Furthermore, such 
actions of Church courts authenticate 
positions which may prove to be contrary 
to Christian ideals. 

To illustrate: dedicated Christians dis 
agree with reference to laws which en- 
force the closed shop, right-to-work laws, 
birth control, deficit spending, and so on. 
For the Church to take official action on 
one or the other side of these issues 
immediately places the Church in a posi- 
tion our Lord himself would not take 
when he said: “Man, who made me a 
judge or divider over you?” And then 
he went on to utter these searching 
words: “Take heed, and beware of covet- 
ousness; for a man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which 
he possesses.” 


€ When the Church enters the field of 
official deliverances on secular matters, 
she finds herself suspect both within and 
outside the area where she is supposed 
to operate. This may seem to some a 
fine distinction, but it is a very real one. 
The minute the Church becomes offi- 
cially involved in secular areas she begins 
to forfeit her power and witness in the 
spiritual field. 

The Church should be guided by re- 
vealed principles which have their basis 
in divine revelation. But this is very 
different from claiming divine authority 
to make pronouncements regarding par- 
ticular programs, parties and personalities. 


€ We know of no one who wishes to 
buy any church or denomination. But we 
know of thousands of concerned Chris- 
tians who do not wish to see the spiritual 
mission of the Church sold for a social 
program which can never save one soul 
from eternal loss. L. Netson Betti 
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THE AMERICAN MALAISE 


Standing on the battleship U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo 
harbor, September 2, 1945, General Douglas Mac- 
“We have had 


“If we do not now devise 


Arthur uttered a profound warning. 
our last chance,” he said. 
some greater and more equitable system, Armageddon 
will at our door. The problem basically is theo- 
logical and involves a spiritual recrudescence and im- 
provement of human character that will synchronize 
with our . material and 
cultural developments. It must be of the spirit if we 


are to save the flesh.” 


advance in science, 


And standing on the beach at Melbourne, in Nevil 
Shute’s novel On the Beach, one of the last remaining 
inhabitants of an earth completely saturated by radia- 
“Maybe we've been too silly to deserve a 
world like this.” ‘That’s 
absolutely and precisely right.” 


tion says, 
The other character replies, ‘ 
There seems to be little doubt that the American 
malaise is part of the world malaise. We have our 
own peculiar symptoms, to be sure, but as the Rus- 
sian Christian philosopher, Berdyaev, has pointed out, 
man’s problem and his predicament arise from the 
fact that he has not only lost the way, he has lost the 
address. Today’s chil lren do not even know that there 
is an address. They seem unaware that there is a 
meaning and purpose to life beyond the immediate 
problem of survival. No Christian expects that the 
human race will end up “on the beach”; our faith 
teaches us otherwise. Yet unless we heed the warnings 
of a greater than General MacArthur; unless we bring 
men back to God and to an awareness of God’s law; 
unless the spiritual fiber of character is put back into 
the structure of our nation in particular, the future of 
our great nation is in peril. 

\ patient generally insists upon hearing the diagnosis 
before swallowing the medicine. And he who would 
offer a prescription of national purpose for America 
America 


must first listen to her heart. The heart of 


is still as sound as oak, but her blood stream is being 
invaded by the toxins of secularism. Or to express 
it in another w ay, America is like a country boy who 
Provide 
a situation in which that boy is required to work hard 
on lean rations, as his father did, and the good stuff 
in him will soon become evident. But right now he is 
overfed and dozing in an asparagus patch. He thinks it 
won't hurt if he extends his “break” another hour. He 


does not realize that the sun is lew in the heavens. 


grew too fast and was given too much to eat. 
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When a young disc jockey said he felt that the 
American way of life was, “I'll do something for you, 
now what will you do for me?” he did more than 
simply explain why he accepted “payola.” He illus- 


trated a philosophy and described a condition that in 
the opinion of many has completely taken over our 
r. Robert E. Fitch of the Pacific School of 
Religion describes it as 

“We live today,” 
Nov. 16, 1959), “ 


obsolete. It is superseded by science, deleted by psy- 


country. D 
“the obsolesence of ethics.” 

he says Cin Christianity and Crisis, 
in an age when ethics is becoming 


chology, dismissed as emotive by philosophy; it is 
drow ned in compassion, evaporates into aesthetics and 
The usual moral distinc- 
tions are simply drowned in a maudlin emotion in 
which we have more feeling for the murderer than 
for the murdered, for the adulterer than for the be- 
trayed; and in which we gradually begin to believe that 
the really guilty party, the one who somehow caused 


retreats before relativism. . . . 


it all, is the victim, not the perpetrator, of the crime.” 
There seems to be an enormous increase in pure 
selfishness, without apologies, in our time. A woman 
out West wrote to a lovelorn column complaining 
about her husband who had run over the pet of two 
small children “1 don’t 
Young men choose their 
life work with no thought as to the contribution they 
can make, but simply for the fringe benefits it offers. 
Part of the problem is simply a surfeit of material 
goods in America. 


and refused to stop because 
want to miss the first race.” 


It is a well-known fact of human 
nature that the less one has, the more willing to share 
he is apt to be. The Good Samaritan had little but 
he gave it generously. America is the most generous 
nation on earth, but even her generosity cannot keep 
pace with her wealth. Someone calculated a few years 
ago that America has 10 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation, 52 per cent of its food, 80 per cent of its bath- 
tubs, 75 per cent of its clothes, 95 per cent of its auto- 
mobiles, 98 per cent of its radios, and 99.4 per cent of 
its television. In a country so crowded with luxury 
items, and well indoctrinated by advertising, there is 
bound to be a demand for more and still more. If the 
man across the street has a foreign car standing in his 
driveway, we too must have one. 

Furthermore, we are finding ourselves with added 
leisure time on our hands and are at a loss what to 
do with it. Even television palls after so many pro- 
grams. Million of man-hours are idled away in self- 
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indulgence every week end, and our playboy oases 
in Florida, Arizona, Nevada, California, and Hawaii 
are overrun with people who have nothing to do except 
look for temptation where they can hardly fail to find it. 

The Bible tells us, “Blessed is the nation whose 
God is the Lord.” It has a spiritual ring, and that 
means it has a moral ring. Every citizen of the United 
States is obligated to work for the moral welfare of the 
people. Oe Constitution’s preamble speaks of “pro- 
moting the general welfare” and that means moral wel- 
fare too. For example, when we take a stand against 
the gambling interests that would invade our govern- 
ment and corrupt our people, we are working for the 
general welfare. When we ask that our local druggist 
remove copies of Lolita and similar obscene literature 
from his bookstand, we are not only protecting our 
children, we are working for the general welfare. And 
when we demand that the textbooks in our schools be 
raised above the insulting and “debunking” level in 
their portrayal of American life, we are working for 
the welfare of our country. 

We need, in fact, a fresh approach to American his- 
tory if we are going to recreate a sense of American 
purpose. Patriotism gets a great play during a time of 
war; why not in a time of peace? We suggest that 
every lecturer before making a speech, every author 
before writing a book or article, every movie or tele- 
vision producer before shooting a script, might well 
take a personal oath along some line as this: “I will not 
degrade the country I love. I will be fair, but I will 
not exploit the weakness of her citizenry for my own 
financial profit. I will not trafic in violence, slaughter 
or immorality, or glamorize those who commit such 
things. I will not expose the culture of America to the 
scorn and ridicule of her enemies. | will uphold the 
honor of these United States.” 

It is not enough, of course, simply to love America. 
The editors of Life magazine have concluded correctly 
that most Americans have usually associated their 
patriotism with goals that transcend the boundaries and 
seek more than the mere survival of the United States. 
Christians believe that allegiance to God is the only 
foundation of national loyalty that he himself will 
honor. A revival of spiritual values by the turning of 
our people to the truth as it is in Christ is the one 
sure, effective, continuing way to stop the deadly 
attrition of the American malaise. END 


NATURALISM AT HARVARD 
AND AMERICAN ‘SUPERSTITIONS’ 


A Norwegian scientist, Dr. A. E. Wilder Smith, point- 
edly criticizes an address by Harvard paleontologist Dr. 
G. G. Simpson to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science on “The World into Which 
Darwin Led Us” (printed in Science, Apr. 1, 1960). 
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Dr. Simpson spurned belief in the supernatural as 
a warping superstition. The world and man, he holds, 
have evolved from the nonliving, and “it is in the high- 
est degree improbable that anything in the world exists 
specifically for his [man’s] benefit.” The Harvard 
scientist brushes aside “the world of higher supersti- 
tion” and reports that, when polled in Chicago, a panel 
of highly distinguished international experts, consid- 
ered imminent the experimental production of life in 
the laboratory, and one panelist contended that this 
result has already been achieved. 

It is remarkable that so few American scientists of 
stature bother to confute such views. The effort of 
American Scientific Afhiliation, titled Evolution and 
Christian Thought Today (1960), one of the few 
works by contemporary scientists espousing Christian 
theism, grapples with the naturalistic bias. 

Dr. Wilder Smith, of the faculty of the Pharmo- 
logical Institute in Bergen, notes the resemblance of 
Dr. Simpson’s argument, in tone and substance, to 
literature on the same subject originating behind the 
[ron Curtain and “regularly sent gratis from Eastern 
Berlin for some reason.” He continues: 


The interpretation of the Chicago poll is interesting and 
typical for this type of thought. A highly distinguished inter- 
national panel considered the experimental production of 
life in the laboratory as imminent. It is the interpretation of 
this information which interests me most, namely that, be- 
cause this is the case, therefore life was not created by a 
Creator, who therefore can be dismissed from our thoughts 
as nonexistent. 

If the above statement is interpreted with scientific dis- 
interestedness, exactly what does it prove? Surely nothing 
more than that, with the necessary interference from outside, 
life may result in a previously lifeless system. That the 
interference from outside in this case takes the form of 
changing and controlling the experimental conditions no one 
doubts. What has, however, been rather overlooked, not only 
in Dr. Simpson’s article but also generally, is the rather 
obvious fact that, in scientific experiments of this kind, 
scientific mind or intelligence at the back of the experiment 
is the absolute prerequisite for any hope of achieving success. 
Otherwise, the highly specific erdering of material and con- 
ditions will not occur—at least certainly not quickly enough 
to outstrip the decomposition processes running counter to 
life’s synthetic necessities. Even to give the various separate 
parts of, say, a virus system to an oratorio singer or a plough- 
boy would scarcely be expected, at least among those skilled 
in the art, to produce the desired experimental objective, 
namely life. The requirements to set the reaction off are 
much too specific—this we do know. It is plain scientific 
nihilism to attempt to replace the carefully planned scientific 
experiment by the soup stock pot and to say that billions of 
years will do what the planned experiment can do but with 
the greatest difficulty, effort, and planning. The scientist 
knows that careful hard work Cinvolving complex thought 
processes, experience, and intelligence, if you wish) and 
planning represent the basic necessary exogenous inte rference 
in a system, if we are to hope to achieve life from lifeless 
material. Dare we, as scientists, maintain that delicate reac 
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tions just ‘happened’ in the past, when we know that in the 
present, scientific experience has never given the slightest 
basis for hope of success, unless reaction conditions are meticu- 
lously, progressively, and sometimes rapidly adjusted, often 
in a way chance will not take care of except by undue sta- 
tistical weighting? And further, the greater the efforts to 
achieve life synthetically, the greater has the complexity of 
the problem proved to be. It is just this mounting intellectual 
effort which has reflected so beautifully and conclusively the 
mounting refinement in experimental tec hnique required tor 


h is just another wav of saving that the known 


outside 


SuCCCSS wh 4 


intellectually-controlled physical interference from 

i 

necessary to ignite life from the pr ‘viously lifeless is continu 
mounting 


Living thines are known today to be verv much more 


mplex than Was thi ucht onl 1 tew vears ago, to say noth 
ing of thoughts on this subject during Darwin’s lifetime. The 
mounting complexity brings diminishing possibility for chance 
ever to have been the Creator. The more laboratory technique 
is improved and used in the effort to produce life synthetic lly, 
the less likelihood is there of this 

\ll this leads quite simply to something very much ap 
proachine the Christian position so much attacked, even 
though obliquely, in Dr. Simpson's article. This position 
simply states that interference from outside took place in 
matter in the past, r sultino in the conferment of order in 
certain forms of matter to produce life as we know it. In 
principle, this position corresponds to that which every scien 
tist takes in attempting to attain life in the lifeless in the 
laboratory; the method is the same in both cases—intellectuall 
exogenously controlled physical interference with matter. Who 
does the ordering or interfering is immaterial in principle, 
the main thine is that scientific method has confirmed the 
mandatory role of exogenous ordering of matter, if life from 
the lifeless is to be achieved. That this does not occur within 
our experience endogenously is obvious and as the known 
complexity of life processes increases so do the statistical 
possibilities of spontaneous or endogenous ordering to the 
necessary gerade decrease. Man was not there at the start to 
do the experiment, but why deny that any experimenter did 
the experiment, when all scientific method demands some 
sort of an experimenter? 

Indeed, the Christian position goes further than this and 
maintains that the Mind behind Creation endowed bis crea- 
ture with some creative abilities similar to, even though vastly 
smaller than, his own. It goes even further along this line 
in cading man a god in some respects. If, however, man suc- 
ceeds in modern laboratories sometimes, in a small way, in 
thinking the Creator's synthetic experiments through again 
after him, whv should this fact be interpreted to prove that, 
therefore, the Creator does not exist, as indeed Dr. Simpson 
seems to think? I must confess, I do not follow the logic of 
this position. If someone succeeds in repeating and confirming 
my published experiments, who, in the name of Science, 
would interpret this feat as proof positive that I do not exist, 
that I never did the experiments and therefore need never 
be reckoned with? 

It seems to me, therefore, that Dr. Simpson’s nomenclature 
with respect to ‘higher superstitions celebrated weekly in every 
hamlet in the United States’ is not only rather lacking in 
Christian grace and tolerance (surely desirable properties 
cherished by Christians and others) but is without scientific 
basis—for the word superstition would no longer be correct 


if these celebrations were soundly founded on fact. END 
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VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY DIVIDES 
OVER NEGRO SIT-IN STRATEGY 


German university attacks on Christianity after World 
War I prompted Rudolf Eucken to predict the Gospel’s 
declining national power unless it gripped both labor 
ing man and university mind. The subsequent ascen 
dency of naturalism, exalting Hitler as the voice of 
Germany, is now part of twentieth century history. 
Student uprisings are headline news the world over 
today. Some protest totalitarian oppression. Some are 
Communist-inspired to champion social revolution. 
On American campuses, contormity prevails and mass 
idealism wanes. Student demonstrations are mainly 
fraternity farces, panty raids, or political circuses. 
Now and then, as Christian concern and social radi 
calism act or interact, some student protests the status 
quo. Vanderbilt University is a case in point. Faculty 
resignations have followed administrative refusal to 
readmit a Negro divinity student expelled for “civil 
disobedience” after sit-in activity. Administrators held 
that forced victory over discriminatory ordinances might 
breed the worse evil of general lawlessness. But national 
conscience weighed on sectional conscience; the biggest 
United States social problem turned Vanderbilt into 
the Gettysburg of the new Civil War. Faculty resigna 
tions supported “higher moral law”; in a free land a 
man ought to be able to patronize a library or restau 
rant irrespective of his skin. Southern moderates held 
that spiritual commitment while slower is nevertheless 
surer than political compulsion. They felt coerced by 
the academic community, noting that dissenting opin- 
ion did not hesitate to rupture an institution. Splintered 
Vanderbilt thus became a symbol of the South’s forced 
hand and divided conscience. END 


‘THE GENERAL WELFARE’ 
AND THE WELFARE STATE 


The American Federationist, official monthly of AFL- 
CIO, features a full page promotion for a pamphlet 
titled “Memo to Congress: A Positive Program for 
America.” The advertisement lifts the noble phrase 
“to promote the general welfare” from the foreword of 
the United States Constitution as an umbrella under 
which the labor lobby propagandizes for government 
health benefits for the aged, Federal aid to schools, 
legislative extension and increase of minimal wages, 
public housing, and other state welfare objectives. 

The magazine's cover jacket provides a religious at 
mosphere for the thrust. An attractive color plate dis 
plays the stained-glass windows in Washington Cathe 
dral recently dedicated to the memory of Samuel 
Gompers, Philip Murray, and William Green. Each 
followed one of the three great religious faiths shaping 
the religious heritage of the West. 
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The Judeo-Christian heritage has, in fact, very much 
to say to our times. What it says is, however, often 
quite distinct from the objectives of organized labor. 
Not only does the Bible emphasize that wealth is a 
divine entrustment, but it reenforces personal respon- 
sibility and voluntarism, and it refuses to tie the con- 
cept of “the good life” to the gross national product, 
or to government services, or to state security. The 
confusion about national goals, characteristic of the 
workers of America (and who is not a worker?) is not 
wholly unrelated to the tendency of Big Labor as well 
as of Big Business to set sights upon material objectives 
and to blur spiritual imperatives out of focus. 

Small wonder a concept like “the general welfare” 
can be twisted out of its historic patriotic sense. The 
foreword of the United States Constitution affirms in 
deed that government is to maintain order, administer 
justice, and promote the general welfare. In context, 
promotion of the general welfare means the state’s 
protection of life, liberty, and private property. Today 
the concept is stretched far off limits by those who 
would intrude the government into widening support 
of the masses along quasi-socialist lines. As twisted by 
twentieth century liberalism, “the general welfare” 
means government legislation of private property to 
put a floor under the living standard of all people, as 


well as other government “welfare” schemes. END 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


A NEW ADVENTURE IN OPEN 
RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATION 


A milestone in public religious discussion in America 
was passed in David Susskind’s “Open End” TV show 
the last Sunday night in May. Six Roman Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant leaders, lay and clerical, spent 
two hours and a half in good-spirited, free-for-all on 
public and private education, birth control, and other 
religion-related issues of current interest. 

Clashing opinions were frankly stated. There was 
no debate, and no consensus was reached. Some mis 
understandings were cleared up. Viewers were doubt 
less both enlightened and confused. Regrettably, 
Roman Catholic clergymen declined to participate. No 
representative of evangelical Protestantism appeared. 

Many American cultural, social and political problems 
are deeply involved in religious principle. Conflicts are 
inevitable in a climate of religious pluralism. Prejudice 
and intolerance build walls and block communication. 
“Open End” revealed areas of agreement, as well as of 
disagreement. When intelligent men of varied views 
meet in an atmosphere of good will, widely-shared 
values may be discovered as a framework for some 
unity of action, At any rate David Susskind’s hazardous 
undertaking may mark the beginning of a new and 


relreshing turn in American life. END 





GRAHAM CRUSADE 


The 


A new Billy Graham came to Wash- 
ington this week. He had 
transparent dependence on the New 
Testament message that he had when he 
conducted a crusade in the nation’s cap- 
ital in 1952. He also had the same 
tanned face, lank frame, ebullient lungs, 
and artless manner. His familiar lieu- 


the same 


Far East in time. 


seating 10,000. This week he is speak- 
ing in Griffith Stadium, home of the 
Washington Senators, to perhaps as many 
as 25,000 or more. President Eisenhower 
had indicated he would be*among those 
in attendance if he returned from the 


Eight years ago Jerry Beavan had to 


Gospel in Washington 


change in mood in eight years. In 1952 
no hydrogen bomb had been exploded, 
no satellites launched, no summits had 
collapsed. The armory had attracted 
many who were gay, bored and frivolous, 
and who took in a crusade as they would 
take in a show. Doubtless there would 
be some such at the stadium this week, 


tenants--including song leader Clift Bar- 
rows, soloist George Beverly Shea, and 
colleague Gradv Wilson—were still with 
him. 

Yet somehow many things were dif- 
ferent. Instead of a boyish tent-preacher 
who had recently been “puffed” into a 
national phenomenon, he was now a ma- 
ture, recognized national leader, the con- 
fidant of statesmen. The voice from the 
“wilderness” of the Carolina coastal plain 
had become an interpreter of world events 
in the light of God’s Word, and in the 
context of his own conversations with 
queens and premiers. 

Eight years ago Billy Graham preached 
on the Capitol steps, and in an armory 


warn Graham and Barrows that Wash- 
ington would look askance at the brilliant 
ties and gabardine suits they were accus- 
tomed to wearing at their revival services. 
“This is the national capital,” he re- 
minded them, “buy some button-down 
shirts.” By contrast, last week several 
hundred Congressmen, diplomats and 
government employees sat down at a ban- 
quet in the Presidential Ballroom of the 
Statler Hilton Hotel, at the invitation of 
Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield 
and Crusade Chairman Boyd Leedom, to 
hear Billy speak. In a corner of the 
beveled invitation were the succinct 
words, “Black Tie.” 


But most significant, perhaps, was the 


but there would also be many thousands 
of sober Americans who were deeply con- 
cerned about the national destiny and 
their place in it, many who saw in the 
challenge to moral renewal the only hope 
for the West. 

In a preparatory move, the crusade 
committee arranged a series of top-level 
functions last week at which the evange- 
list spoke. They were of the type that 
emerged such a significant feature of the 
crusades in London, New York and San 














Francisco. 

He addressed a breakfast at the House 
of Representatives, a Senate luncheon, 
a banquet for military personnel con- 
vened by Secretary of the Army Wilbur 
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Brucker in the Hotel, a 


luncheon of combined service clubs in 
the Mayflower with the Optimist Club 
Sheraton Park 
Hotel banquet sponsored by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of 


iCa 


MayHtower 


acting as host, and a 


Amer 


In 1952 the sponsorship of the cru- 
sade was limited to a scattered group of 
churches, many of them small. This week 
the evangelist was being welcomed by 
some 300 churches of the metropolitan 
area, and unofficially by the Council of 
Churches of the National Capital Area, 
with solid support from its retiring di- 
rector, Dr. Frederick E. Reissig and from 
its chairman of evangelism, Dr. Clarence 
Cranford. first 


Thus Graham's return 


visit to a major city to hold a crusade 
resulted in a significant response from 
the main stream of Protestant churches. 
The crusade was scheduled to open at 
3 p.m. Sunday, June 19, in the stadium, 
with mectings each night and the closing 
rally on Sunday afternoon, June 26. 
Preparations were made by Crusade Di- 
rector Walter Smyth, working with a 20- 
executive 


man committee 


headed by 
Leedom, chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board, and Pastors G. Dewey 
Robinson and Edward L. R. Elson. Six 
members of the committee, including the 
treasurer, were drawn from Negro 
churches. Graham told 700 Washington 
ministers at a breakfast last January, “In 
my opinion it is going to do us good, 
psychologically good, to have tens of 
thousands of people of several races sit- 
ting together at Grifith Stadium, an in- 
tegrated crusade from start to finish, sing- 
ing the hymns and listening to the 
Gospel.” 

The detailed preparations for which 
the Graham team is famous have been 
completed. Nearly 2,000 counselors have 


been trained by Dan 


Piatt. Specially-trained counselors for the 


team member 
first time are being used for marriage 
problems, as a result of needs that have 
arisen in past crusades. A thousand-voice 
choir will be singing each night. The 
choir is flanking each side of the rostrum 
in the playing field. 

Andrew,” the 


Graham 


plan for bringing uncommitted persons 


“Operation 


to the meetings in busloads, will be help- 
ing to pack the stadium. There will be 
reserved sections for Congressmen, Sen- 
ators and their staffs. Special trainloads 
are expected from several other states in- 
cluding South Carolina and Indiana. 
Nearly 
area have been opened for cottage prayer 
meetings, according to Dr. George Doch- 
erty, Daily 


two thousand homes in the 


chairman 
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praver prayer 


broadcasts began May 30. Hundreds of 
ushers have been recruited and trained 
by layman Gratz Dunkum, who held the 
same post in 1952. 

But beyond all the mechanics of the 
crusade, Billy and his team 
members, including Associate Evange- 


Graham 


lists Wilson, Joseph Blinco and Leighton 
Ford, were seeking spiritual guidance for 
what will be a most significant test of 
their ministry. It is one thing to influ 
ence important people, it is another to 
win converts to Jesus Christ who will 
then give their lives completely into his 
service. The year 1960 is, like 1952, an 
election year; yet America’s problems go 
deeper than a choice between parties. 
Many believe the issue is moral disaster, 
and that a genuine spiritual revival is 
our chief hope. Yet was it really possible 
for the Holy Spirit to bring revival to 
sophisticated America in 1960? 

Graham faced other problems as well. 
In a post-graduate thesis submitted to 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
the Rev. George P. Bowers analyzed the 
four-week Greater Louisville (Kentucky ) 
Crusade conducted by the Graham team 
in 1956. His sampling of 100 persons 
making decisions at that crusade high- 
lighted the imperative need for a more 
intensified follow-up on the part of pas 
tors and counselors if the fruits of the 
meeting are to be conserved. 

Graham and his colleagues readily 
concede that many inquirers fall by the 
wayside. Each crusade underscores hu 
man inadequacies in counseling and 
follow-up methods. Special problems per- 
sist. 

Yet it must be said for the Graham 
team that efforts are continually being 
made to overcome deficiencies. The sys- 
tem of dealing with those who respond 
to the invitafion is under steady surveil- 
lance. Improvements are incorporated as 
they are developed. 

“Every day is a day of school in the 
crusade,” says Piatt, the alert young Bap- 
tist layman who is responsible for con 
ducting the counselor training classes in 
Washington. “We review our procedures 
constantly and we try to apply the lessons 
that we learn.” 

Last fall a new type of decision card 
was introduced, aimed at drawing out 
more fully the counselor's initiative Che 
must now complete a third of the card 
and mail it in himself). A minister is 
now immediately assigned to call upon 
every person who records a decision for 
Christ, to check that the individual’s 
need has been met. and to see that he is 
invited to church the very next Sunday. 


Subsequently, the inquirer is supplied 
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with an enlarged Bible study program 
and encouraged to become active in the 
church of his choice. 

Another recent innovation is the plan 
for a series of breakfasts for ministers 
prior to the crusade’s start. The minis 
ters are addressed by a team member, 
who usually gives a detailed briefing of 
crusade plans and describes how the in 
dividual clergyman or layman can coop 
erate. The pastors are encouraged to ask 
questions and to offer suggestions. 

The evangelist’s health can still be a 
problem in itself. By the middle of June, 
Graham had recovered much of the 
energy lost in the rigors of the African 
campaign earlier this year. Although he 
no longer seems to have the stamina 
necessary for an extended crusade, the 
evangelist did consider himself “quite 
ready” for the eight-day Washington 
thrust. In an effort to conserve his physi 
cal resources he has been re-examining 
commitments to various evangelical enter 
prises, which, though commendable in 
themselves, nonetheless sap strength and 
consume precious time. Graham has been 
trying to weigh these considerations along 
with the burdens and priorities inherent 
in his own evangelistic outreach. As a 
result, he has recently tendered his resig- 
nation to several boards. 

Convinced that pressures of the world 
tend to erode the spiritual powers of 
twentieth-century Christians, the evange 
list and his wife have sought during the 
spring months to spend at least an hour 
a day in outdoor meditation—perhaps a 
walk in the woods near their home in 
the western North Carolina mountains 
with prayer and Bible reading. 

The National Capital Crusade was but 
one phase of a four-continent effort by 
the evangelist during 1960. He has al- 
ready spent nearly three months in 
Africa, and several days in South Amer 
ica. He has scheduled a five-week cru- 
sade in Germany (Berlin, Hamburg, 
Essen) and Switzerland (Lausanne, Bern, 
Basel, Ziirich) during July and August. 
And he plans a unique three-day mission 
to New York City’s Spanish-speaking 
population in Madison Square Garden 
the weekend of October 7-9. 

Existentialism . . . astronaut . . . Castro 
... beatnik . . . these were words un- 
known to Billy Graham and to most 
Americans in 1952. The space age and 
its jargon had not been invented. To a 
new Billy, moving in a wider orbit with 
his Gospel of repentance and grace, the 
city which has become the axle of the 


whole free world offered an unprece 
dented challenge. 


SHERwoop E. Wirt 









One autumn day in 1830 Charles G. 
Finney rode a mule-towed barge along 
the Erie Canal into the young city of 
Rochester, New York, where his Gospel 
preaching spurred one of the most famous 
revivals of the nineteenth century. This 
month, 130 years later, both the evange- 
list and the canal are gone. The canal’s 
empty ditch is about to become a free- 
But as 
some 8,000 delegates to the 53rd Annual 


way in downtown Rochester. 
American Baptist Convention gathered 
in the city’s War Memorial Building, 
Finney’s voice seemed to be feeding 
back on the microphone, and Rochester 
once again felt the stirrings of spiritual 
awakening. 

From the invocation June 2 until the 
benediction five days later, a spirit of 
unity prevailed, due in great measure to 
the gifted congeniality 
officer, Dr. Herbert 
Andover-Newton 


of the presiding 
Gezork, 


Seminary, 


head of 
and_ the 
background work of the young general 
secretary, Dr. Edwin Tuller. Just enough 
controversy was present, as one delegate 
expressed it, “to keep the steam up.” 
And a_ French-born delegate 
added, “People don’t understand us Bap- 
tists; they think we're fighting when 
we're only expressing ourselves. That's 
the Baptist way!” 


woman 


One crucial issue was quickly settled 
on the third day as, by an almost unani- 
mous vote, the convention agreed to 
proceed with erection of its proposed 
modern $8,500,000 headquarters and 
publishing plant (Judson Press) on 55 
scenic acres along the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike at Valley Forge. 

The other major issue at the conven- 
tion was a Kansas revolt, led by the 4300- 
member First Baptist Church of Wichita, 
against further ABC participation in the 
National Council of Churches. The 
NCC was charged with advocating UN 
recognition of Red China, socialized 
medicine, federal aid to education, un- 
controlled immigration, cooperation with 
Roman Catholics. It 
opposing right-to-work laws, of issuing 
pacifist pronouncements on UN dis- 
armament, and in general of being “too 
close to socialism” and “trying to legislate 
a watered-down Christianity.” Leaders 
of the Wichita group declared that scores 
of Baptist churches in the Midwest sup- 
ported their stand. 

Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, Baptist presi- 
dent of the NCC, did not take part in 
the debate, but expressed the majority 
view one evening when he said, “the 
Christians of America are coming to- 
gether and intend to stay together.” After 


was accused of 


American Baptists Quell Revolt Over NCC Tie 


CONVENTION RETAINS SOCIAL STAND 


The characteristic American Baptist 
position on social issues was strongly 
maintained in resolutions adopted by 
this month’s convention. 

Sex 
were deplored, along with gambling, 


and violence in mass media 


alcoholic beverages, and continued nu- 
clear testing. A comprehensive state- 
relations called for 


ment on race 


“complete integration of all Baptist 


organizations.” 

The attitude toward Roman Cathol- 
icism was ambivalent; a pre-conven- 
tion critique by Paul Blanshard in 
Rochester had roused ire in the local 
Romanist press, and the convention 
itself warned against use of public 
funds for parochial schools. Further, 
delegates insisted that candidates for 





public office clarify the relation of 
their religious beliefs to “issues of 
American life.” On the other hand, 


they said that distinctions of creed, 
race or gender should not affect one’s 


( fic e. A 


friendly reference to Roman Catholics 


right to aspire to such 
was made in an “official” address by 
NCC President Edwin Dahlberg, an 
American Baptist pastor. 

Dahlberg’s message, entitled “The 
Last Farthing,” contained in mimeo- 


graphed form an extended defense 
(not delivered in person to the con- 
vention ) of the 1958 Cleveland NCC 
World Order 
Red China. 


The ABC gave thumping support 


Conference stand on 


to the South’s sit-down demonstrations. 


JHRISTIANITY TODAY NEWS 


a substitute motion was defeated, an 
overwhelming majority approved a Gen- 
eral Council recommendation “reaffirming 
our participation” in the NCC, but pre- 
serving the right of local churches to 
dissent and to withhold NCC financial 
support. Individual churches disafhliating 
from NCC shall have the right to be so 
listed in the annual ABC yearbook. 

Sixty hands were raised in opposition; 
newsmen broke for the telephones; and 
the convention settled back for the home 
stretch. One correspondent at the press 
table recorded the debate on tape: Dr. 
Carl McIntire of the Christian Beacon. 

Delegates unanimously elected as their 
new president a layman, C. Stanton 
Gallup, former head of the Baptist Men 
and a lumber and utility executive in 
Plainfield, Connecticut. 

The real issues facing American Bap- 
tists, deeper than any which reached 
the floor for debate, nonetheless 
everywhere evident at Rochester. There 
was the concern about growth: the ABC 
membership has stood still in recent 
years, while other Baptist groups have 
expanded as much as 34 per cent. An- 
the drift toward 
centralization of authority and away from 
local autonomy; some churches are now 
being encouraged to place title to their 
property in the hands of the 


were 


other concern was 


state 


conventions. 
The basic theological dilemma was 
aptly expressed in a statement prepared 





for the delegates by the Baptist Union 
of Rochester and Monroe County, which 
read in part: “Our own understanding 
of who we are as Baptists has become 
fragmented and confused since the stur- 
. We are 
reluctant even to raise the question of 
a common confession, lest such unity as 
we have be lost. . . . We have moved to 
many forms of church government and 


dier days of our fathers. 


to little or no discipline. From a clearly 
understood sense in which Scripture was 
the final authority for the church, we 
have come to an implicit recognition of 
multiple authorities and to serious dis- 
agreement concerning any sense in which 
Scripture is authoritative at all.” 

Occasional the rostrum 
called delegates back to their source of 
Baptistic strength. 


voices from 


Still a key force in any spiritual 
awakening that might come to America, 
still interested in soul-winning and re- 
vival, with a lively church conscience, 
yet evidently increasingly dependent on 
the techniques of social engineering, 
American Baptists were uncomfortably 
aware at Rochester that their early-day 
thrust was flattening out. So while the 
leaders preached about discernment, lec- 
tured about stewardship, and debated 
about autonomy, there were Baptists 
present who prayed for genuine revival 
in the land, America, and who kept one 
ear open to heaven, listening for the 


rustling of the Holy Spirit. S.E.W. 
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PROTESTANT 
@ The Universalist Church of Rhode 


Island, which reverted to an “affili- 
ate” status with the state council of 
churches two years ago, plans to apply 
for readmission to full constituent 
membership. The council recently 
adopted a Trinitarian preamble, but 
did not specify that members must 


subscribe to it. 


@ Groundbreaking ceremonies were 
held in San Antonio May 25 for the 
Southwest Texas Methodist Hospital, 
said to be the world’s first which can 
function under nuclear attack. Two 
floors of the $20,000,000 hospital 
will be underground, protected by a 
26-inch concrete wall and equipped 
to accommodate 1,200 people 


® Cameras will begin rolling in Ger 
many next month for a film depicting 
Christianity’s struggle under commu 
titled “Ip My 
Father's House,” the film will be pro- 
duced by Lutheran Film Associates 
and Louis de 


nism. Tentatively 


Xochemont Associates, 


which also collaborated on “Martin 
Luther.” 


® Chaplain (Captain) John D. Zim 
merman will serve as principal liaison 
representative between the Jerusalem 
See and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States following 
his retirement from the Navy June 30. 


@ Union Theological Seminary is 
creating a “Reinhold Niebuhr Profes- 
sorship of Social Ethics” in honor of 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, retiring vice 
president and senior faculty member. 


@ The Foundation for Reformation 
Research will apply two newly- 
received totalling $20,000 
toward a program to film sixteenth- 
century books and manuscripts. One 
gift of $10,000 came from the Lilly 
Foundation and another from Con- 
cordia Publishing House, which plans 
to donate $50,000 over a five-vear 


period. 


grants 


@ The Independent Faith Mission is 
launching a new Italian-language 
newspaper with a popular, evangelistic 
appeal. Vero (True) will use a mod- 
ern, dressy format and the rotagravure 
printing process to compete with slick 
secular papers. 


PANORAMA 


@ The $1,750,000 Park Place 
Church of God in Anderson, Indiana 
was dedicated this month. It is the 
largest in the Church of God denomi- 
nation, which has headquarters in 
Anderson. 


@ The Rev. David Koto, Anglican 
bishop of Tokyo, reports that he is 
encouraged at the response of U. S. 
Episcopalians to his plan for a 
$500,000 cathedral. The cathedral 
would be located opposite the world’s 
tallest television 


tower, which has 


turned into a tourist mecca. 
@ Conservative Protestant churches 
in the South Bend, Indiana, area are 
spearheading the establishment of a 
Christian high school. Classes will 


begin this fall. 


@ The Rev. William H. Jordan was 
consecrated as a missionary bishop by 
the Reformed Episcopal Church at its 
annual council in Philadelphia last 
month. The church has some 70 
congregations in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and in South Carolina. 


[t supports 11 foreign missionaries. 


@ Concern, news magazine of Meth- 
odist Youth, was merged this month 
with Contact, social action periodical 
published for three Methodist boards. 


@ The Lutheran World Federation 
says its mediators have helped to heal 
a factional split in the 209,000-mem- 
ber Gossner Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of northeastern India. 


@ The Congregational Christian 
home missions board is giving college 
scholarships to 82 Indian and Spanish- 
speaking youths in the United States 
under a program begun in 1954. 


@ Representatives of the Danish 
Ministry of Education say they have 
reached agreement with bishops of the 
state Lutheran church on a program 
of released time religious instruction 
for pupils about to be confirmed. 


@ The Newcastle synod of the An- 
glican Church in Australia wants New 
South Wales school authorities to 
withdraw a text which allegedly con- 
tains passages “repugnant to the truth 
and to the Church of England.” 
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Race and Theology 
A racial dispute triggered by Negro 


sit-in demonstrations broke out at Van- 
derbilt University Divinity School last 
month. Eleven professors resigned, in- 
cluding Dean J. Robert Nelson, three 
new graduates said they were returning 
their degrees, and fourteen students 
threatened to withdraw. All described 
their action as a protest of the university's 
refusal to readmit the Rev. James M. 
Lawson, 32-year-old Methodist minister 
and former missionary to India who was 
expelled from the Divinity School for 
his “commitment to a planned program 
of civil disobedience” in connection with 
segregated lunch counter demonstrations 
in Nashville this spring. 

Nelson’s resignation is scheduled to 
take effect in August. The resigning 
faculty members said they would remain 
to the close of the next academic year. 
Were they to leave immediately, the 
Divinity School would be left with only 
four professors. 

Vanderbilt Chancellor Harvie Brans 
comb said he would refer the resignations 
to university trustees. 

Lawson was arrested during the rash 
of sit-in demonstrations and is awaiting 
trial on a charge of conspiracy to disrupt 
trade and commerce. Meanwhile, he has 
enrolled in the Boston University School 
of Theology and hopes to complete re- 
quirements for a bachelor of sacred the 
ology degree during the summer session. 

Vanderbilt offered the post left vacant 
by Dean Nelson’s resignation to Dr. 
Walter Harrelson, who is now leaving 
another theological school controversy, 
having been dean of the University of 
Chicago Divinity School during its years 
of tension as part of the soon-to-be- 
dissolved Federated Theological Faculty. 
Harrelson not only turned down the offer 
but resigned a professorship he had 
already accepted before the controversy 
began. He was to have begun teaching 
at the Vanderbilt seminary this summer. 

Branscomb, in refusing to readmit 
Lawson, cited these considerations: “that 
in this emotionally charged situation, it 
would be impossible to deal with Mr. 
Lawson on the same basis that one would 
deal with any other student; that to 
readmit him would initiate a conflict as 
long as he would be on campus; that he 
had the alternative . .. of attending 
Boston University, which . . . had agreed 
to give him his degree by the end of the 
summer term; and that in these circum 
stances and the best interest of the 
university I would not approve his 
readmission.” 
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NEWS 





The Uneasy Congo 


U. S. mission boards maintained a 
steady alert on the eve of Belgian Congo 
independence. 

Missionary News Servi ice reports that 
a “pall of uncertainty” surrounded Con- 
golese affairs as the territory moved into 
its last month under Belgian rule. The 
first session of the new Congo Parliament 
opens June 30. 

Most apparently 
have adopted a wait-and-see policy. Some 
were fearful of what might happen. 
Others were optimistic. Most agreed that 
missionary personne! should stay put 


missionary agencies 


pending the governmental changeover, 
and one board flatly decreed that there 
would be no travel in or out of the 
Congo after June 15. 

A missions official just returned from 
the Congo said Africans stressed that 
there was no animosity toward foreign 
“We were assured that (the 
missionary) is loved and respected among 
the people, that their earnest desire is 
for him to remain, and indeed, that more 
missionaries are needed.” 


missionaries: 


Still there was anxiety. “Not that 
the missionary himself would be the 
target,” the missions official said, “but 


that he could be caught in the welter of 
confusion, possibly violence, that might 
accompany a chaotic pe riod following 
the elections.” 

Informed observers were watching the 
movements of Congo’s new strong men, 
including Patrice Emergy Lumumba, 
Otetela tribesman who once was expelled 
from a Methodist mission school, and 
Abako leader Joseph Kasavubu. 
Lumumba came out of last month’s elec- 
tion with the likely control of about 
one-third of the seats in the Chamber 
of Representatives. 

There are approximately 2,150 foreign 
missionaries now serving in the Congo. 
They represent groups such as the Dis- 
ciples, Methodists, Presbyterian C hurch 
in the U. S., Mennonite Brethren 
Church of North America, Conservative 
Baptists, Salvation Army, Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, and the Evangelical 


Free Church. 


A Judge's Reversal 


In Medellin, Colombia, public indig- 
nation is said to have prodded a judge to 
reverse himself in the case of three chil- 
dren seized from their Protestant father. 

Juvenile Court Judge Arturo Tobén 
originally had issued a warrant for the 
children to be taken from their father 
and given over to the care of their Roman 
Catholic uncle. Nine days later they 


were returned, again by order of Tobén. 

“The abrupt reversal of orders from 
the judge,” says James Goff of the 
Evangelical Confederation of Colombia, 
“resulted from public indignation over 
the ‘legal kidnapping’ as well as from 
intervention by the Ministry of Govern- 
ment in Bogota, the Governor of Anti- 
and the Mayor of Medellin.” 

The children had been baptized in the 
Roman faith, but the father, 
a widower, has since been converted. 


oquia, 


Catholic 


Losses in Chile 


Religious News Service reports that 
Protestant churches, schools, and parson- 
suffered heavy 


aees in Chile losses in 


May’s earthquakes and tidal waves. 


Many 


among the 


national church workers were 
5,000 victims, but no U. S. 
missionaries 


are known to be missing or 
dead. 
Among groups which sustained serious 


church losses were the Methodist, South- 
ern Baptist, Lutheran, 
Christian and Missionary 
enth-day Adventist, 


Gr spel i 


Presbyterian, 
Alliance, Sev- 
and Four Square 


Church Battleground 


A German Lutheran church taken over 
by Roman Catholics following World 
War II became a battleground in Zielona 
Gora, Poland, last month. Authorities, 
who want to use the building for con- 
certs, sent workmen to remove furniture 
only to have them expelled by 
CG aed women. A riot ensued with 
thousands of townspeople joining in. 
Four persons 
police resorted to 


angry 


were seriously hurt as 


nightsticks and 


gas to dispel demonstrators. 


tear 


Tracing ‘Terrorism’ 


The Christian Century, 
tional weekly, issued a blistering rebuke 
this month of proposals to arrest liberal 
trends in the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. 

In a June 8 editorial, “Do Southern 
Baptists Fear Liberty,” the Century took 
strong issue with SBC President Ramsay 
Pollard, who urged the convention last 
month to seek out unbelieving seminary 
professors. 

The editorial sought to identify Pol- 
lard’s orthodox stand with anti-intellec- 
tualism and oppression. 

“It is not an accident that the quality 
of literature exhibited at a Southern 
Baptist Convention is lower than that 
seen at the convention of any other major 
religious body in America,” the Century 


undenomina- 


said. “The intellectual and spiritual 
poverty there exhibited is not due to lack 





of ability of Southern Baptist writers 
and publishers to enter more creatively 
into the dialogue of our times. Rather 
it is traceable to the terrorism which i 
exerted writers, 


over publishers and 


booksellers by self-appointed censors. By 


demagoguery they inspire a fear which 
inhibits mental activity, blunts legiti- 
mate expression, throttles ideas in their 


cradles.” 


7T he one of 
the severest criticisms of denominational 


editorial was viewed 
leadership to appear in the Century in 
The 51-year-old journal, 
chronic critic of theological conservatism, 
has pursued 


recent years. 


softer line of late, pre- 
interests of ecumenicity. 


“theological 


sumably in the 

Recent and ecclesiastical 
earthquakes which threaten the strength 
and solidity of the Southern Baptist 


Convention . . 


. cannot be ignored,” the 


Century said. 
“Tyranny of this kind is as blinding 
as it is subtle, ’ 


cruel and anti-Christian.’ 


Sticking to the Gospel 


Dr. Carl F. H. Henry, Editor of 
CurisTIANITy Topay, asserted before 
a nationwide television audience this 


month that Christianity has no program 


to assure survival to an wunregenerate 


world that seeks its solutions outside 


of Christ. 

Henry appeared on a panel discussion 
with Dr. A. Dudley Ward, general secte- 
of the Methodist Board of Social 
and Economic Relations. The discussion 
was a feature of NBC's “Frontiers of 
Faith” and revolved on the question, 
“Why Don’t the Churches Stick to the 


tary 


Gospel?” 
“Some do and some don’t,” Henry 
observed, “but all the churches ought 


” 


to.” Ward retorted that to give such 
an answer is “to beg the question” 
of the definition of the Gospel. 

Ward maintained that it was necessary 
for the corporate church to concern itself 
with social welfare. 
involved,” or we are irrelevant.” 

Henry said the pulpit has divine 
authority to preach revealed doctrines and 
moral principles, and that the church’s 
primary task is evangelism and missions. 
He deplored “lack of social conscience,’ 
but also criticized the manner in which 
the corporate church propels itself into 
particular socio-political programs. 

Nard disputed the Bible’s final au- 
thority, insisting that the church must 
shape its message also in view of tradi- 
tion and the social setting. 

Commentator Lisa Sergio, a convert 
from Roman Catholicism to the Episcopal 
faith, moderated the discussion. 
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“We must become 
he said, “ 
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At Last-a Hospitaliz 





WJ \o the one American in four who does not drink, we offer 

| for the first time to readers of Christianity Today the 
Gold Star Total Abstainers’ Hospitalization Policy, which 
will pay you $100 a week from your first day in the hospital 
and will continue paying as long as you are there, even for 
life! 

If you do not drink, and are carrying ordinary hospitali- 
zation insurance, you are of course helping to pay for the 
accidents and hospital bills of those who do drink. As Mr. 
R. M. of Chicago said when he purchased a Gold Star Policy, 
“T am in the plan and very much dissatisfied as they 
seem to favor boozers, and the honest person must pay 
oe i. 

Aleoholism is now our nation’s No. 3 health problem, 
ranking immediately behind heart disease and cancer! Those 
who drink have reduced resistance to infection and are 
naturally sick more often and sick longer than those who 
do not drink. Why should you help pay for their hospitali- 
zation? 

Now, for the first time, you can get the newest and very 
finest hospitalization coverage at an unbelievably low rate 
because the Gold Star Policy is offered ONLY to non-drinkers. 
With this policy, you receive $100 a week from the first day 
and as long as you remain in the hospital! This money is 
paid you in cash to be used for rent, food, hospital, or doctor 
bills—anything you wish. Your policy cannot be cancelled 
by the company no matter how long you remain in the 


Christian Leaders Say: 





Dr. L. Nelson Bell, distinguished surgeon and editor 
“Christianity Today”: “In my experience as a surgeon 
it was appalling to see the large number of persons 


injured in automobile accidents where the chief con- 
tributing factor had been alcohol. The enormous cost 
of such accidents has only too often been paid in part 
by the non-drinker. It is therefore with great pleasure 
that I commend a plan whereby we who do not 
drink have this taken into consideration so that we 
can pay less for sound protection.” 








Dr. Daniel A. Poling, noted minister and Editor 
Christian Herald: “The advantages of a hospital plan 
which is available to non-drinkers only are obvious 
The lower rate is made possible because you are not 
paying the bills for the illnesses and accidents of 
h who use alcohol. 


Jerome Hines, leading bass, Metropolitan Opera: “It 
is a pleasure to be able to recommend Art De Moss’ 
most excellent insurance plan for non-drinkers. 
Knowing Art as | do and his fine Christian zeal, I am 
sure the Lord will bless his efforts in every way.” 





Dr. J. Palmer Muntz, President, Winona Lake Bible 


Conference: “‘For years I have been hoping that 
someone would provide hospitalization insurance at 
the lower rates warranted by non-drinkers. I am 


rlad that such a plan has finally been developed by 

very good personal friend, Arthur De Mose, who 
is known the country over as a man ef integrity 
and sterling Christian character.” 


Dr. Walter L. Wilson, famous conference speaker: 
“The program which has been initiated by my be- 
loved friend, Arthur De Moss, is a splendid one. 
He is a man of vision and integrity, and has under- 
taken a service which should preve to be a _ real 
blessing to large numbers of people.” 











hospital or how often you are sick. And the present low 
rate on your policy can never be raised simply because you 
get old, or have too many claims, but only in the event of a 
general rate adjustment up or down for all policyholders! 

One out of every seven people will spend some time in the 
hospital this year. Every day, over 43,000 people enter the 
hospital—32,000 of these for the first time! No one knows 
whose turn will be next, whether yours or mine. But we do 
know that a fall on the sidewalk or stairs in your home, 
or some sudden illness, could put you in the hospital for 
weeks or months, and could cost thousands of dollars. 

How would you pay for a long siege in the hospital with 
costly doctor bills and expensive drugs and medicines? Many 
folks lose their car, savings, even their home, and are sunk 
hopelessly in debt for the rest of their lives. We surely hope 
this won’t happen to you, but please don’t gamble! 


The Gold Star Plan 
Makes It Easy! 


With a Gold Star Total Abstainers’ Hospitalization Policy, 
you would receive $100 per week in cash as long as you 
remain in the hospital. Even if you are already covered 
by another policy, the Gold Star Plan will supplement that 
coverage, and pay IN ADDITION TO your present policy. 

The $100 a week plan costs just $4 for the first month’s 
protection for each adult, age 19 through 64, or $40 for 
twelve full months. For each child under age 19, the cost 
is $3 for a month’s protection. And for each adult of age 
65 through 100, the cost is only $6 a month. 

Many folks who already carry some hospitalization will 
still want the $100 per week Gold Star Policy. However, 
some who already have good coverage elsewhere might want 
only $50 a week additional protection to use as supplemental 
coverage, and this is available at just $2 a month, or $20 
per year. Children under 19 may get this coverage for only 
$1.50 per month; and for folks over 65 the rate is $3 per 
month. This policy is identical with the $100 policy except 
that it pays $50 per week, and the additional benefits for 
accidental death and loss of eye, leg, or arm are of course 
half as large—but still $1,000 and $3,000. 


Additional Benefits 


Pays $2,000 cash for accidental death. 

Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one hand, one foot or 
sight of one eye. 

Pays $6,000 cash for loss of both eyes, both feet, or 
both hands. 

Pays double the above amounts (up to $12,000) for 
specified travel accidents! 


The World Mutual Health and Accident 
Insurance Company 


World Mutual has been operating since 1921 and is 
rated A-+ Excellent (highest rating available) by 
Dunne's Insurance Reports, the world's largest policy- 
holder's reporting service. By special arrangement with 
De Moss Associates, World Mutual has underwritten 
this Gold Star Total Abstainers’ Hospitalization Policy. 


This plan offered exclusively by 


De Moss Associates 
Valley Forge, Pa. 


“Special Hospital-Medical Plans for Special People” 


Pays $100 Weekly fromfir: 
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ntirst DAY for LIFE! 


Happy Policyholders Write Senior Citizen’s Policy 


Miss J. P. of Harlow, Iowa: “So happy to find a policy like Those over 65 frequently find it difficult to get hos- 2 
this for non-drinkers. In other policies we pay for those 


ohne ae ten pitalization insurance. De Moss Associates offer a 

Mr. J. W. B. of Zanesville, Ohio: “This is a much-needed special Senior Citizen’s Policy for those between 65 
type of policy for today, for why should those who do not and 100 at only $6.00 per month, or $60 per year, 
drink pay for those who do?” fferi * . . 

Mr. F. S. of Brooksville, Florida: ‘“‘Am so glad someone “ ae ase — — as the 
has started such an insurance company for those who do stan ar ° tar $ policy. ose taking out a 
not drink. .. . My wife has a policy in the—Company that policy before 65 pay only the standard $4.00 per 
will pay $50 per week as yours does. I could not get it as month rate even after they reach 65. 


I was too old at the time. She has to pay $4.50 per month 
for it, and we are both going to take out with your com- 
pany and drop the other one. We can get protection for 
both of us for only $1.50 more than she is now having to 
pay!” 

Rev. A. R. J. of Brazil, Indiana: “We are now insured 
with another company. This, however, looks good and is 
less expensive.” 

Dr. M. J. G. of Elm Hall, Michigan: “I am very much 
interested in hospital insurance for myself and my family. 
We have — at present and it is very high in cost.” 
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RUSH COUPON NOW 


TO ASSURE YOUR PROTECTION 


APPLICATION TO CT-660 


World Mutual Health and Accident Ins. Co. of Penna. 


My name is 





Check These Remarkable Features: 


° Pc isictinnndics ishasitalsalilea ‘ 

® Guaranteed renewable. @ No automatic age termi- 

(Only YOU can cancel) nation. City pennies seal acistioadaedmammeesiiete State. 
® Good in any accredited ®@ immediate coverage! Full Date of birth: Month Day a Year 

hospital anywhere in the benefits go into effect rar 

; ; n of the day your y cconparen & 
world! (including mis- = | 
sionary hospitals) policy is issued. My beneficiary is - 


@ No limit on number of 








. i iti : I also hereby apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: 
Pays in addition > any times you can collect. rn ; : 
other hospital insurance e ___Name Date of Birth Age Relationship _ Beneficiary 
you may carry. Pays from the very first ee Tes 

day in hospital. 1. a ae ae : 

2 id di : 

All benefits paid directly © No policy fees or enroll- 2. 
to you in cash! ment feee! - ae 
8. 

® No health examination @ Ten-day money-back § ——— ’ ; So 
necessary. guarantee! . ees Le ee ie i siceaia’ 

(A) Do you and all members listed above certify that you do not use alcohol? 

Yes O No 0 

. . 
Only ( onditions Not ( overed (B) Do you and all members listed above certify that you are in sound and 
healthy condition mentally and physically to the best of your belief and 
, knowledge? 

Following are the only conditions this policy does not cover: Yes O No (2 

pregnancy, childbirth or miscarriage; suicide; any act of war; If no, please state details including operations, sickness or disabilities during the 


sas sas . . vast five years: 
pre-existing conditions; Workmen's Compensation cases; or : ” 


hospitalization caused by the use of alcoholic beverages or 
narcotics. Everything else IS covered! 








(C) Do you hereby apply to the World Mutual Health and Accident Ins. Co. of 
Penna, for a policy based on the understanding that the policy applied for does 
not cover conditions originating prior to the date of insurance, and that the policy 
is issued solely and entirely in reliance upon the written answers to the fore- 
going questions? 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 





Yes 0 No 2 
We'll mail your policy to your home. No salesman X 
will call. In the privacy of your own home, read the | 2**¢*-------—— Signed: 
i i i : I am enclosing for: 

) ] . 5 
policy over. Examine it carefully. Have the policy Plan A (pays $100/week) Plan B (pays $50/week) 
checked by your lawyer, your doctor, your Christian ( ) $4 for each adult ages 19-60 for list ( ) $2 for each adult ages 19-64 for lst 
friends or some trusted advisor. Make sure it pro- aes Soeeenee a | 

. ’ . . ( ) $40 for 12 months’ protection for ( ) $20 for 12 months’ protection for 
vides exactly what we've told you it does. Then, if each adult each adult 
you are not fully satisfied, mail it back within 10 ( ) $3 for Ist month’s protection for ( ) $1.50 for 1st month’s protection for 
davs d 1] fund rb i] each child under age 19 each child under age 19 

ay * Sne we refund your money y return mai ’ ( ) $30 for 12 months’ protection for ( ) $15 for 12 months’ protection for 
with no questions asked. So, you see, you have every- each child each child 
thi ; : ' ™ 9 ( ) $6 for Ist month’s protection for ( ) $3 for 1st month’s protection for 
hing to gain and nothing to lose! Fair enough? ceeinanbeih. cian, an tOn soul aieih. ane Ge 

We trust that your turn to enter the hospital will | ¢ ) s60 for your Senior Citizen’s Policy ( ) $30 for your Senior Citizen’s Policy 

for 12 months for 12 months 


not come soon. But please remember, once the doctor 
tells you that you need to go to the hospital, it’s too 
late to buy coverage at any price. So mail your 
application today! 


Mail this application with your first premium to— 


DE MOSS ASSOCIATES — Valley Forge, Pa. 
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NEWS 


THE NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES OF 


John Calvin 


“in the sort of English he himself 


would have chosen” 
—JAROSLAV PELIKAN 
































NOW—a completely modern, 
fresh, deeply satisfying translation 
of Calvin’s timeless commentaries 

which faithfully reproduce 

Calvin’s own lucid style 
and close coherence of ideas... 



































ALL of Calvin’s New Testament 
volumes will soon be available 
in this new translation 
under the editorship of 
David W. and Thomas F. Torrance... 


ADVANCE COMMENTS are excellent. 
‘An event of high significance” 















































First Volumes —F. F. Bruce. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING “A translation of outstanding merit 
TO ST. JOHN ... lucid and forceful”—John Murray. 











Volume One; Chapters 1-10 o . 
‘A crisp, modern vocabulary ...a 
Translated by P y 


T. HL. PARKER $4.50 highly promising series” 
—John T. McNeill. 
THE FIRST EPISTLE 


TO THE CORINTHIANS Order your copies today at your bookstore or 


Translated by 
JOHN W. FRASER $5.00 ee he WM. B. EERDMANS 
910 PUBLISHING COMPANY 
960 | 













































Other volumes to follow 





GRAND RAPIDS 3, MICHIGAN 


| FREE REPRINT... 


“OUR SUNDAY A pastor concerned with 


Spiritual values tells of the 


SCHOOL STARTED Bitte teaching principle 

that revolutionized his 

: : TO GROW, BUT | Sunday School. Write for 
Congenial atmosphere. Attractive rooms WAS CONCERNED”| your free copy to: 

—excellent food—at low cost. Operated GOSPEL LIGHT PUBLICATIONS 

b rohit Chricti ae Te ae FE. by Milford Sholund 
y non-pro tian organization. kor Glendale 5, Cal. « Mound, Minn. 
FREE descriptive folder and rates write: 




































































D L **Free— Newer Than Tomorrow” 











Free samples—beautiful, art-designed, two color 


1 s . 
233 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y, | cts: Based on the Bible, reaching twentieth 
century men with the powerful, unchanging 


Se Gospel of Christ. WRITE TODAY! 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope to: 


THE WORLD FOR CHRIST 
WRITE FOR | 7" sate 


MONEY! | USED & NEW BOOKS 


Here is a clear, well- | Dogmatics, Bible Study, Worship De- 
forceful, Pereatve” la votional, Pastoralia, Church user, 
guage, composi- | Patristics, Roman Controversy, etc. 
tion. Siete enrich 
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applying} ferbert Spen- | If you buy British books direct you 


cer’s a lan oe, Sete 
Poe's classic principles that have ~y ~ %-- save 50% to 70%. Lists Free. 


wna PAX HOUSE 
Send $1.00 to Dent. CT 29 LOWER BROOK ST. 


PAGEANT Press, 101 Siu Ave., N. Y. 3 IPSWICH, SUFFOLK, ENGLAND 
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June 20, 1960 


Life and Death 


The effects of a disaster are not always 
disastrous. 

“I know of at least three persons who 
have accepted Jesus as Saviour following 
the tornado,” said the Rev. R. L. Phillips, 
pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church in 
Wilburton, Oklahoma. The twister hit 
one evening last month while Phillips 
and 24 of his parishioners were gathered 
in the church for a dinner. The church 
was demolished and five of the guests 
were killed. 


Arguments Forthcoming 
The U. S. Supreme Court will hear 


arguments this fall on the constitutional 
ity of the Connecticut law which pro 
hibits dissemination of birth control in 
formatian. The resulting decision will 
mark the first time the nation’s highest 
tribunal has ever ruled on the question. 

Some Protestants say that the birth 
control laws in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts favor the Catholic population. 
Catholics say the laws were enacted by 
Protestants who long ago were largely 
opposed to birth control. 


Visitor’s Impressions 

A noted Salvation Army evangelist, 
just returned to his native England fol- 
lowing a five-month speaking tour of the 
United States and Canada, says he was 
impressed with “the freedom given for 
preaching the Gospel over radio and 
television.” 

“May that freedom be carefully 
guarded,” declared Major Allister Smith. 

He added that although he found Sal- 
vationists in America “fundamental and 
evangelical,” “the Army realizes that, 
like other churches and missions, it needs 
a revival and a return to the fire and 
power of its early days.” 


Pilot Project 


Six days of discussions about the Bible 
climaxed a pilot project among ministers 
and laymen in Buffalo last month. The 
project, initiated by the American Bible 
Society, was the first of its type in the 
United States and drew from both Protes- 
tant and Orthodox congregations. It was 
said to be aimed at determining what 
“God has to say to the people of today 
through the Bible.” 

The project began several months ago 
with a clergymen’s seminar conducted 
by such Bible expositors as Dr. John H. 
Gerstner, Dr. James Sanders, Dr. John 
Schmidt, Dr. James R. Branton, Dr. 
George W. Birtch, and the Very Rev. 
Alexander Schmeman., 
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GIORNALE QUOTIDIANO 


UNICUIQUE SUUM NON PRAEVALEBUNT 


CITTA DEL VATICANO 


= _— 


ROME REAFFIRMS POLITICAL ROLE 


L’Osservatore Romano, Vatican City 
daily, called attention last month to the 
hierarchy’s “duty and right to guide, di- 
rect and correct” Catholics in politics. 

In a prominently-positioned editorial 
entitled “Firm Points,” the newspaper 
spelled out the far-reaching implications 
of Roman doctrine. It was the most off- 
cial and definitive Church-State policy 
statement to come out of the Vatican in 
many months. 

Though ostensibly aimed at the Italian 
situation wherein many Catholics lean 
toward communism, the editorial’s prin- 
ciples apply to Catholics everywhere. 
Vatican sources described the message as 
“authoritative.” 

Some effort was made to temper the 
effect of the editorial. The day after it 
appeared a high Vatican source was re- 
ported as having said that the writer 
(unidentified) did not have in mind 
U. S. Senator John F. Kennedy, Demo- 
cratic presidential aspirant. Nearly two 
weeks later L’Osservatore Romano car- 
ried another editorial saying that the first 


Catholic Data 


e The newly-released Official 
Catholic Directory reports a record 
constituency in the United States 
of 40,871,302. 

© The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference says enrollment in Ro- 
man Catholic elementary and high 
schools for the 1959-1960 academic 
year topped five million, also a 
record. 

® Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
Archbishop of Boston, says Knights 
of Columbus advertisements at- 
tracted 3,660,182 inquiries during 
the first third of 1960. 

© One of two secretaries estab- 
lished for the forthcoming Ecumen- 
ical Council by Pope John XXIII is 
being assigned the task of enabling 
non-Catholics to follow the work 
of the council and to arrive at 


“ ” 


unity. 





one did not “hinder or contradict the 
autonomy of political action” as long as it 
was undertaken in keeping with the 
church’s teaching and with the “refusal 
to allow any split in conscience between 
the believer and the citizen.” 

“The Church’s teaching is directed 
towards the free conscience of the citizen 
so that with well-inspired will power he 
can make a choice which is not contra- 
dictory to faith.” 

The second editorial was written by 
the newspaper’s new editor, Raimondo 
Manzini, and had less of an official char- 
acter than the first, according to Religious 
News Service. 


Kennedy's Reply 


Roman Catholic Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy declined direct personal comment 
on L’Osservatore Romano's Church-State 
editorial, except to say (two weeks later) 
that he understood the Vatican to have 
issued a subsequent statement which de- 
clared that the editorial “did not apply 
to the United States.” 

Kennedy's press secretary had issued 
this statement the day after the original 
editorial a : 

“The American office holder is com- 
mitted by an oath to God to support and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States, which includes Article I provid- 
ing for the separation of church and state. 

“Senator Kennedy has_ repeatedly 
stated his support of the principle of 
separation of church and state as provided 
for in the United States Constitution. 
He has stated that this support is not sub- 
ject to change under any condition.” 


Editorial Excerpts 


Following are excerpts from an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Vatican City 
daily newspaper, L’Osservatore Romano, 
on May 18: 

There is a tendency to separate Catholics from 


the Church’s hierarchy, restricting the relationship 
between them to 


were a special and occasional phase of the life of 
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the spirit and not the driving idea that binds and 
guides the whole of man’s existence. ... 

The Church, constituted with its hierarchy by 
Jesus Christ as a perfect society, has full powers 
of real jurisdiction over all the faithful and thus 
has the right and the duty to guide, direct and 
correct them on the plane of ideas and of action 
in conformity with the dictates of the Gospel in 
what is necessary to attain the supreme end of 
man, which is eternal life. ... 

A Catholic can never depart from the teachings 
and directives of the Church. In every sector of 
his activity, his conduct, both private and public, 
must be motivated by the laws, orientation and 
instructions of the hierarchy. 

The political-social problem cannot be separated 
from religion because it is a highly human prob- 

and as such has as its basis an urgent ethical- 
wlieiees need that cannot be abolished. And, by 
oo same token, conscience and the sense of duty, 
which have a large role in such a problem, like- 
wise cannot be abolished. 

Consequently, the Church cannot remain indif- 
ferent, particularly when politics touch the altar, 
as Pope Pius XI said. The Church has the right 
and the duty to enter also this field to enlighten 
and aid consciences to make the best choice 
according to moral principles and those of Chris- 
tian sociology. 

Outside of these principles and of the dutiful 
discipline of the laity toward the hierarchy, any- 
one can see what a vast field of special responsi- 
bilities, courageous initiatives and fruitful activity 
is open to the civic activity of Catholic lay people 
so that they may offer their contribution of 
opinions and discussions, experiences and accom- 
plishments, to promote the progress of their 
country. 

The problem of collaboration with those who 
do not recognize religious principles might arise 
in the political field. It is then up to the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, and not to the arbitrary de- 
cisions of individual Catholics, to judge the moral 
licitness of such collaboration. . . . 

It is highly deplorable . . . that some persans, 
though professing to be Catholics, not only dare 
to conduct their political and social activities in 
a way which is at variance with the teachings of 
the Church, but also take upon themselves the 
right to submit its norms and precepts to their 
own judgment, interpretation and evaluation with 
obvious superficiality and temerity. 
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475 Riverside Drive 


\ new chapter in the ecumenical 
movement unfolded with the May 29 
dedication of the Interchurch Center, 
19-story office building overlooking the 
Iludson River from Manhattan’s Morn- 
ingside Heights. 

Built as a home base for U. S. 
menism at a cost of $21,000,000 Cin- 
cuding $2,000,000 working capital), the 
National Council of 
Churches headquarters and assorted de- 
nominational 


ecu- 


building houses 


and church-related agen- 
cies. Ownership rests with a tax-exempt, 
charitable corporation formed in liaison 
with NCC leaders. 

More than 2,000 persons witnessed a 
solemn dedication service in neighboring 
Riverside Church. Following the sermon 
by German Bishop Hans Lilje, they 
formed a procession to the main entrance 
of the gray limestone edifice at 475 
Riverside Drive for equally 
ribbon-cutting ceremonies. 

Interestingly enough, the interdenomi- 
national Riverside Church had been the 
scene of another ecumenical procession 
just a few days before. The earlier pro- 
cession, which had no official tie with the 
Interchurch Center dedication, was part 


solemn 


of a service commemorating the golden 
anniversary of the first World Missionary 
Conference in Edinburgh. Although orig- 
inally projected in the interests of mis- 
sionary cooperation, the Edinburgh con- 
ference held 50 years ago this month is 
now looked upon as having provided 
stimulus for the ecumenical movement. 

How does U. S. Protestantism react 
to the Interchurch Center as the “tan- 
gible symbol of the growing unity of the 
churches”? Denominational leaders, in- 
cluding avowed ecumenists, have showed 
surprisingly little interest in a common 
headquarters building. Some have been 
openly opposed. Only one denomina- 
tion—the Reformed Church in America— 
has located headquarters offices in the 
Interchurch Center. Lutherans, Episco- 
palians, and Disciples do not have as 
much as a desk to represent them. 

To be sure, the Interchurch Center’s 
461,000 square feet of office space could 
not begin to accommodate all denomina- 
tional headquarters. But even this limited 
opportunity for geographic ecumenicity 
is being widely ignored, for already the 
Interchurch Center has been obliged to 
rent rooms to a number of non-teligious 
groups such as the Association on Ameri- 
can Indian Affairs and the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

Tenants of the Interchurch Center 
have been moving into their new quarters 
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since last fall, a year after President 
Eisenhower had laid the cornerstone (a 
piece of marble from ancient Corinth). 
NCC offices take up four floors, United 
Presbyterian and Methodist agencies each 
occupy three floors. The International 
Missionary Council and the U. S. Con- 
ference of the World Council of 
Churches have adjoining suites. 


The 


center's functional motif, most 


noticeable in its well-appointed interior, 
contrasts sharply with the flamboyancy 
of Riverside Church and the more re- 
served traditional look of nearby Union 
Theological Seminary. A 500-seat chapel 


on the ground floor boasts a strikingly 
backlighted alabaster window said to be 
the largest in the world. Instead of a 
cross, an eight-foot gold mosaic Chi Rho 
(a Greek monogram for Christ which 
dates back to the Catacombs) will be 
hung from the ceiling. 

Site for the building was donated by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who also gave 
$2,650,000 toward construction. Another 
million dollars was donated by indi- 
viduals, while church groups contributed 
$500,000 and invested $4,500,000 in 
second mortgage bonds. A first mortgage 
loan of $12,650,000 from the New York 
Life Insurance Company is to be repaid 
from rentals over a 30-year period. 


The Interchurch Center in New York 
City, new base of U. S. ecumenism. 
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NCC Hails ‘New Era’ 


“Hold to Christ and for the rest, re- 
main uncommitted, or you will cumber 
the earth with your ‘efficiency,’” the 
General Board of the National Council 
of Churches was told at its semiannual 
meeting June 1-2 by Dr. Leslie E. Cooke, 
associate general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, at the Interchurch 
Center in New York. 

Despite sober reminders that the newly- 
dedicated skyscraper was merely “serv- 
ants’ quarters for the churches” and not 
intended to give its tenants “a false sense 
of permanence,” the 250-member board 
found little difficulty adjusting to its im- 
pressive new surroundings. And soon it 
was covering the earth, if not ‘cumber- 
ing’ it, with resolutions and recommenda- 
tions on issues ranging from atomic waste 
to the Pakistani refugees of Calcutta. 

Reverberations of the recent Air Force 
manual controversy were still echoing. 
General satisfaction was expressed over 
the outcome, especially the strong sup- 
port given NCC in_ congressional 
speeches and in American mass media 
generally. Exulted James Wine, associate 
general secretary and a key figure in the 
controversy, “Our principal detractors are 
in a state of desperation . . . at last they 
are now being found out for exactly 
what they are—purveyors of half truths, 
perverters of fact, and willing tools. ... 
The apparent conspiracy has _ been 
broken, an era is ended.” Public de 
cency and fairness, he predicted, “will 
drive these people into the black holes 
of oblivion.” 

Speeches by some board members, 
however, reflected a less sanguine view. 
It was reported that at grass roots the 
NCC is subject to continuing criticism 
and unpopularity in some areas and 
churches. General Secretary Roy G. Ross 
took an optimistic view, suggesting that 
the Air Force manual’s charges of Com- 
munist infiltration in NCC churches had 
actually demonstrated the solidarity of 
the denominations as they united to resist 
the accusations. 

A change is manifest in the outspoken 
anti-Communist emphasis of the current 
utterances of NCC leaders. What is said 
to have been formerly assumed and taken 
for granted on the inside—and corre- 
spondingly misunderstood on the out 
side—is now a heartily verbalized policy, 
and the air is much clearer. 

The NCC board handed its faith and 
order advisory committee a knotty prac- 
tical problem to unravel during the next 
two years: the relationship of local, state 
and national councils of churches to the 
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historic Church. Before it can initiate 
deep theological discussions on such sub- 
jects as the nature of ministry, intercom- 
munion and other doctrinal questions, the 
NCC has a mandate to clarify the ecclesi- 
ological status of the councils. 

The board received a study commission 
report calling upon the FCC to withhold 
licenses from TV and radio stations 
which persist in “offending the public 
interest.” The report spanked mass 
media for their “pathological preoccupa- 
tion with sex and violence.” The FCC 
was asked to set up local boards of review 
and to hold public hearings to evaluate 
radio and TV stations’ performances 
where complaints have been raised. “We 
recognize that this is symptomatic of 
a moral disease in our society,” the report 
said. At the same time it expressed its 
distaste for censorship and the Roman 
Catholic “Legion of Decency” approach 
to films. The report called on religious 
broadcasters not to “pretend to a false 
unity, nor conspire to water down the 
content of the Gospel to a least common 
denominator.” 

Among other actions the board: 

@ Hailed nuclear energy as a gift from 
God to the human race, and called for its 
increased use for peaceful purposes. 

@ Adopted a six-point proposal of ways 
in which world peace prospects could be 
improved, involving disarmament, raising 
of living standards, inter-communication, 
and promotion of moral principles and 
human rights. The proposal called on 
the United States to be ready to confer 
with all nations (Communist China was 
not mentioned by name). 

@ Adopted after minor changes a resolu- 
tion applauding sit-in demonstrations by 
students and others in restaurants and 
libraries of the South as efforts to bring 
“laws, customs and traditions into con- 
formity with the law of God which recog- 
nizes the dignity and worth of each and 
every person.” 

@ Recommended that the Syrian (Ortho- 
dox) Church of Antioch (which claims 
to have been established between 37 and 
43 A.D. with Peter as its first Patriarch) 
be approved as a member communion of 
NCC at the General Assembly in San 
Francisco next December. 

@ Reported that Church World Service 
had rushed emergency aid to stricken 
Chile. 

@ Welcomed a bearded official visitor, 
His Holiness Vasken I, Supreme Patri- 
arch and Catholicos of All Armenians, 
from Etchmiadzin, Armenia, U.S.S.R., 
who brought “greetings of Christian 
love” to the Christians of America from 


his church. 


S.E.W. 


Nile Mother 
Highlight of an Assemblies of God 


Sunday School convention, held last 
month in Minneapolis, was an honor 
breakfast for Miss Lillian Thrasher, who 
was instrumental in the establishment 
of one of the world’s largest orphanages 
in Assiout, Egypt, 50 years ago. 

Miss Thrasher, 73, known as the “Nile 
Mother,” is one of the most highly re- 
garded missionaries in the Middle East. 
Among her mementoes is a personal letter 
from United Arab Republic President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser expressing apprecia- 
tion for her work with the orphans. 
Nasser personally intervened for Miss 
Thrasher last fall when she encountered 
difficulty in importing an automobile for 


the orphanage. 


Mission Decisions 


A total of 85,543 decisions for Christ 
were recorded last year by the 272 
members of the International Union of 
Gospel Missions, it was reported at the 
group's 47th annual meeting in Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, last month. 

IUGM members reported they had 
served 7,366,116 meals and conducted 
66,264 religious services which were 
attended by 3,298,780 persons, Tempo- 
rary lodging was provided for 2,190,198 
persons. In addition, assistance was 
given 21,628 families in 1959. 

The figures were made public by C. E. 


Gregory, IUGM president and superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland City Mission. 
Gregory was an accountant before he 
joined the mission 12 years ago. 

In addition to 260 U. S. members, the 
IUGM has missions in Canada, Cuba, 


Japan, France, and England. 


W. E. Sangster 


Dr. W. E. Sangster, 60, home mission 
superintendent of the English Methodist 
Church and a noted preacher and evan- 
gelical leader, died in London last month. 

Sangster had been in poor health for 
many months, having suffered from a 
muscular illness. 

A Curistianity Topay Contributing 
Editor, he was author of more than 10 
books and known especially for his writ- 
ings on the practical outreach of the 
Church. In 1950 he was president of the 
Methodist Conference of Great Britain. 


Preliminary Study 


Steven C. Rockefeller, son of New 
York Governor Nelson Rockefeller, will 
enroll this fall for “preliminary study” at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

Rockefeller, whose marriage last year 
to Anne Marie Rasmussen, the family’s 
Norwegian housemaid, drew world-wide 
attention, is “anxious to learn more about 
the faith and the ministry” before making 
a definite commitment regarding the 
ministry as a career, according to Union 
admissions chairman Robert Handy. 


PEOPLE: WORDS AND EVENTS 


Deaths: Dr. David Hugh Jones, 
98, pastor emeritus of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Evanston, Illinois; 
in Evanston . . . Dr. John Z. Hodge, 
88, former secretary of the National 
Christian Council of India, Burma, 
and Ceylon . . . Dr. Ida S. Scudder, 
90, founder of the Vellore Ameri- 
can Medical Mission; in Kodaikanal, 
Madras, India. 


Resignations: As president of 


Eastern Baptist College and Seminary, 
Dr. Gilbert L. Guffin (effective May, 
1961, to return to Howard College in 
Alabama as dean of the religious pro- 


gram) . . . as editor of the Link, 
National Sunday School Association 
publication, Dr. Edwin J. Potts. 


Elections: As moderator of the 
American Unitarian Association (to 
be merged next year with the Uni- 
versalist Church of America) Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr. . . . as president 


of the Christian and Missionary Alli- 
ance, Dr. Nathan Bailey . . . as presi- 
dent of the Christian Medical Society, 
Dr. William Johnson. 
Appointments: As president of 
Gordon College and Divinity School, 
Dr. James Forrester . . . as president 
of Scarritt College, the Rev. D. D. 
Holt . . . as dean of Conwell School 
of Theology (to open this fall in 
Philadelphia), Dr. Aaron E. Gast . . . 
as professor of systematic theology and 
Christian ethics at Wesley Theological 
Seminary, Dr. Edward W. Bauman; 
as professor of pastoral care, Dr. Tabor 
Chikas; as pastor of Christian worship, 
retiring Methodist Bishop W. Earl 
Ledden . as professor of church 
history and practical theology at San 
Francisco Conservative Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dr. William J. 
Sweeting . . . as pastor of City Temple 
in London, England, Dr. A. Leonard 
Griffith of Chalmers United Church 


in Ottawa, Ontario. 
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DISPENSATIONALISM IN AMERICA 


Dispensationalism in America, Its Rise and Development, by C. Norman 
Kraus (John Knox Press, 1958, 156 pp., $3), is reviewed by Wilbur 
M. Smith, Professor of English Bible at Fuller Theological Seminary. 


[his small volume, by a member of 


the faculty of Goshen College, is an at 
tempt to trace the development of the 
concept of dispensationalism as an herme- 
neutical principle used in the interpreta 
tion of Scripture. 


the various schemes used in dividing the 


Ihe author presents 


period of biblical revelation from the 


ippearance of our first parents down 
through the millenium, and gives major 
emphasis to what he calls the most in 
fluential dispensational scheme set forth 
in this country during the last 80 years 

that used in the Scofield Reference Bible. 
\ vood deal of attention is given to early 
Bible conferences, even to those in which 
Kraus cannot discover much dispensa- 


tional | hese 


teaching. pages seem 
rather irrelevant. 

Emphatically opposed to dispensational 
interpretations, Kraus seems also to reject 
strongly many of the basic underlying 
presuppositions of American dispensa- 
tionalism. He says, “The basic theologi- 
cal affinities of dispensationalism are 
Calvinistic. The large majority of the 
men involved in the Bible and prophetic 
conference movements subscribed to Cal- 


Multitudes of 


people in this country will have no objec 


vinistic creeds” p- 59 


tion to that. Then he says of this scheme, 
“Eschatologically, God’s sovereign pre- 
destination is clearly the norm” (p. 62). 
\gain, “The second doctrine which re 
ceived heavy emphasis in the system was 
the total depravity of man” (p. 63). 
Continuing his discussion on this sub- 
ject, Kraus quotes with disapproval a 
statement which Dr. Arthur T. Pierson 
uttered at a conference in 1886 concern 
ing the darker aspects of contemporary 
civilization, which are more evident today 
than when Pierson spoke. “Finally,” he 
says, “the dispensationalists put forward 
1 strict, mechanical theory of verbal in- 
spiration as a bulwark against the inroads 
of Biblical criticism. . They recog- 
nized clearly that revelation was by ortho- 
dox definition supernatural. They set an 
impassable gulf between the inspiration 
of genius and the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit.” One must ask, what is wrong 
that? Throughout the book, the 
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with 


author continues to criticize this concept 
of the full inspiration of the Scriptures. 

What took me by surprise was his 
critical statement that dispensationalists 
placed emphasis upon “decisions for 
Christ,” defined as “accepting the essen 
that Christ forgives the 
sinner his personal offenses.” 


tial concept 


In asserting that dispensationalists were 
not interested in world affairs, he says 
of the mission field, “One group strongly 
influenced by this doctrine established 
a mission in an area where there were 
thousands of refugees who were in dire 
need of food and clothing. They refused, 
however, to be involved in any ministry 
of relief to these people.” Those who 
follow dispensational teaching have sent 
out thousands of missionaries into the 
foreign field within the century, and, for 
the most part, this accusation would not 
be true of them. Moreover, this par- 
ticular group should have been named 
so we might know to whom the author 
refers. The slurring remarks concerning 
C. H. Mackintosh do not belong in a 
careful study of biblical hermeneutics. 

Throughout this work on dispensa 
tionalism the author takes us as far back 
as Cocceius of the early seventeenth cen 
tury. Nowhere, strangely, does he say 
anything about Augustine’s famous pas 
sage on the seven ages of the world, 
found at the end of his City of God. 

In places the book shows carelessness. 
Although much space is given to Wil 
liam E. Blackstone, and the date of his 
birth is included, no trouble was taken 
to ascertain the year of his death (1935) 
—here indicated with a question mark. 
The dates for Darby’s visits to America 
are not complete: the fourteen months 
from 1862 to 1863 and the visit of 1876 
to 1877 are not included. Kraus appar- 
ently depended on the article in the 
Dictionary of National Biography for 
these dates, and that source is not cor- 
rect here. It is not accurate to say that 
“the next four” Bible conferences, follow- 
ing that at Niagara in 1876, were those 
of 1886, 1895, 1914, and 1918. Nothing 
is said of the conferences of 1878 and 
1890. The list could have been cor- 
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rected by consulting the last volume of 
Froom’s epochal work, The Prophetic 
Faith of Our Fathers, a work not referred 
to here. Moreover, the most scholarly 
and exhaustive work ever published in 
this country in which this dispensational 
scheme is adopted is Peters’ The Theo- 
cratic Kingdom (four volumes), but 
Kraus seems to be unaware of it. Though 
he devotes an entire chapter to Dr. Sco- 
field, his biographical material is scanty. 
Apparently no use was made of the only 
biography of Scofield ever written, that 
by the late Charles G. Trumbull. 

When Kraus says that of the seven 
consulting editors of the Scofield Bible, 
Gaebelein was perhaps the most influ- 
ential, he is making a statement that no 
well-informed person would dare make, 
though it might be true. Some of us have 
searched this country for letters and notes 
from these co-editors that would throw 
some light upon the work they did for 
Dr. Scofield. But our efforts have been 
in vain. No one knows definitely what 
these different men contributed. 

A far more exhaustive and thorough 
work on this subject has been done by 
Dr. Daniel P. Fuller in, “The Herme- 
neutics of Dispensationalism,” his dis- 
sertation for the Th.D. degree at North 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

Witsur M. Smits 


MAURIAC’S FAITH 


Che Son of Man, by Frangois Mau- 
riac (World Publishing Company, 
1960, 158 pp., $3), is reviewed by 
Clyde S. Kilby, Chairman of the 
English Department, Wheaton Col 


lege Clllinois). 


The day before I began reading this 
book I had Albert Camus’s The 
Stranger, a novel which comes to the de- 
pressing conclusion that the universe 
manifests nothing more than a “benign 
indifference.” The author of The Son of 
Man, another distinguished Frenchman, 
while as unhappy as Camus about what 
man has made of man—or, as M. Mauriac 
puts it, about “human ferocity”—never- 
theless is very sure of the benign pur- 
posiveness of life because of a loving 
Heavenly Father. In particular M. Mau- 
riac, now 75, writes to express his fidel- 
ity to Christ, as he says, “in the evening 
of my life.” 

It is a book that reminds one of Saint 
Augustine, something of an ode of praise 
mixed with confession, comment upon 
life, and memories of 64 years as a pro- 
fessing Christian. One comes upon such 
quietly splendid passages as the follow- 
ing: “There is no encounter in which we 


read 
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no solitude in 
which He does not join us; no silence 
where His voice is not heard deepening, 
rather than troubling, that silence.” 
Though he writes as a pronounced 
Roman Catholic (the publisher describes 
him as the world’s most distinguished 
Roman Catholic writer), he also speaks 
with modesty and does not gloss over 
ecclesiastic error and particularly the ef- 
fort of using spiritual advantage to gain 
temporal power. 

Evangelicals will be interested in M. 
Mauriac’s objection to the attitude of 
Christians who complacently resign them- 
selves to the idea that most of the human 
race is eternally damned. A great an- 
guish, says he, which is transmuted into 
love for others “liberates us from an ob- 
session with personal salvation, not in 
respect to what is essential but in respect 
to what is morbid.” He believes that the 
correct and fruitful attitude is the vibrant 
conviction that Christ really did die for 
all men. 

M. Mauriac’s background includes 
membership in the French Academy, in 
the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, and his winning of the Nobel Prize 
in 1952. Crype S. Kirtsy 


CHRISTIAN STATESMAN 


The Spiritual Legacy of John Foster 
Dulles, by Henry P. Van Dusen 
(Westminster, 1960, 232 pp., 
$3.95), is reviewed by Frederick 
Brown Harris, Chaplain of United 
States Senate. 


do not encounter Him; 


America desperately needs this pro- 
phetic volume. In the present global 
battle between liberty and slavery, it is 
like a clarion call for the side of freedom. 
When one turns to the last page of its 
chapters, he is constrained to reverent 
gratitude. As we approach the first anni- 
versary of the passing of John Foster 
Dulles, the impact of his legacy as mir- 
rored on these pages will wake us hear 
once more the clear voice of great 
Christian statesman. 

In all the strategic posts in which he 
served the nation and the world, as he 
faced national and international prob- 
lems, Dulles held steadfastly to the belief 


so beautifully expressed by Frances 
Havergall, “Reality, reality! Jesus Christ, 
[ find in thee!” 

In the fulfillment of the Master’s 


formula, “love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
he saw the healing of humanity’s open 
sores, as that principle girds the needy 
earth. He declared that any attempt to 
fence privilege in, will result in disaster, 
inside the fence and out. 


totalitarianism was 
malignant because it violates the dig- 
nity of individual man as a child of God. 
In words uttered from his father’s old 
pulpit in Watertown, New York, he de- 
clared, with reference to the spiritual 
legacy left us by the fathers, “Surely, 
it is our duty not to squander it, but 
to leave it replenished so that we, in our 
generation, may bequeath to those who 
come after us a tradition as noble as was 
left us.” Here in a volume that will 
grip the hearts of thousands of Ameri- 
cans is that noble heritage as he has left 
it, enriched by his own dedication. 

At the end of his notable career, 
Dulles’ flag-draped casket rested near the 
altar in Washington Cathedral,  sur- 
rounded by the sacred symbols of the 
faith which had mastered him. The 
reader is moved by perhaps the most im- 
pressive part of the memorial service— 
the moment when a voice from the high 
point uttered words which the family had 
requested to be used. The ancient words 
from the book he revered seemed as new 
as that afternoon’s sunshine streaming 
through the jeweled windows. The im- 
mortal beatitude of the First Psalm 
formed a fitting frame for the portrait 
of this twentieth century statesman: 
“Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly nor standeth 
in the way of sinners nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful. But his delight is 
in the law of the Lord and in his law 
does he meditate day and night.” 

Freperick Brown Harris 


A CATHOLIC PRESIDENT? 


A Roman Catholic in the White 
House, by James A. Pike (Double- 
day and Co., Inc., 1960, 143 pp., 
$2.50) is reviewed by Joseph M. 
Dawson, former Executive director, 
Joint Committee on Public Affairs 


of the United States. 


To him atheistic 


Anything James A. Pike, formerly 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York, now Bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of California, has to 
say is apt to be read with respect. He is 
not one to avoid discussion of contro- 
versial questions, whether the subject is 
birth control or abolishment of capital 
punishment. What he has to say on the 
religious question in current politics, as 
with everything he has to say on other 
questions, is well considered and cour- 
teously expressed. The judgment just 
recorded is generally held as proved by 
the fact that at least two national maga- 
zines, Life and Reader’s Digest, have 


published condensations of this book. 
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Ordinary Life Insurance— 


' MUST YOU DIE | 
TO BEAT 







by Andrew Hobart 


President, 
Ministers Life & Casualty Union 


DEATH is an unpopular prospect. 
But still people typically ask, 
“If I must pay for an ordinary 
life policy until I’m 100, how can I 
come out ahead, except by dying?” 
This is not right. You don’t 
have to die to beat it. 


For example, imagine being the 
owner of a $1000 Ministers Life 
Ordinary Life Policy purchased 
in 1950 at age 35. Last year, at 
age 44, your $21.60 yearly pay- 
ment would have been distributed 
like this: 


For expenses.........$ .85 
For death losses...... 4.01 
For reserves (growth 

of cash value)...... 12.76 
Dividend returned.... 3.98 
1959 payment.......$21.60 


With compound interest, 
time your policy could grow to 
the point where you would realize 
a net profit—more money in cash 
values than you had paid for all 
premiums! And at any time you 
could eliminate further payments 
by converting to a smaller paid-up 
policy or taking your reserve in 
cash. (To supplement your retire- 
ment income, perhaps.) 

Thus, ordinary life insurance is 
an investment in wise living that 
takes account of the possibility 
of untimely death. But you do 
not have to die to beat it. 

We recommend our Ordinary 
Life Policy as an excellent buy. 
If you would like more informa- 
tion about it, don’t hesitate to 
write us, 


SINCE 1900 


AINISTERS LIFE and casualty union 
$100 west lake st. « minneapolis 16, minn. 
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As a former Roman Catholic he 
should be well informed as to the exact 
attitude of the Church. If one looks for 
any resentment or vindictiveness in this 
book, he will be disappointed. The find- 
ings are not presented as personal opin- 
ions, but thoroughly documented and 
reasonably offered. 

The gist of Bishop Pike’s discussion 
is that the official position of the Roman 
Catholic Church for centuries, and now 
asserted, is that the Church is above the 
State, but that 
vidual Catholics agree with the American 


many American indi- 
view of Church-State separation. He says 


it is not bigotry to state the ofhcial 
Church attitude, but the plain duty of 
the citizen to decide whether any candi 
date for public office up to that of the 
presidency will yield to the official di- 
rections, or independently act in accord 
with American principles. Thus he leaves 
the question of a Roman Catholic in the 
White House suspended. “It depends,” 


he says. This means that every voter 


owes it to himself and to his country to 
inform himself and decide conscientiously 
and intelligently. 

Joseru M. Dawson 


JOHN'S GOSPEL 


The Gospel According to St. John, 
by R. V. G. Tasker (Eerdmans, 
1960, 237 pp., $3), is reviewed by 
Merrill C. Tenney, Dean of the 
Graduate School, Wheaton College 
(Illinois). 


Compact vet comprehensive is this 
new commentary in the Tyndale Bible 
Commentaries on the Gospel of John. 
Gauged for the student whose time is 
limited and 
technicalities, it affords a satisfying treat- 


who is not interested in 
ment of the major points of interpreta- 
tion. The comment is contained in a 


continuous exposition, with italicized 
quotations woven into it, which is both 
readable and faithful to the biblical text. 

Important textual variants are noted 
and evaluated in the light of recent 
manuscript evidence. Although the com- 
mentary is not primarily theological, its 
doctrinal position is eminently satisfac- 
tory. Special notes on interpretation of 
words and phrases clarify the more ob- 
scure passages. The general introduction 
to the Gospel, marked by acute scholar- 
ship, tends to the view that John the 
son of Zebedee was “the ultimate au- 
thority behind the Gospel, which was 
issued with his approval though he may 
not have been the actual writer of it.” 
Tasker does not attempt to identify the 


amanuensis, although he mentions a late 
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tradition that it was Papias. He is con- 
vinced that it was published not later 
than the last decade of the first century, 
and he champions unequivocally the 
truthfulness of John in presenting Jesus 
as the divine Son of God. 

For quick reference or for a study 
help this commentary can be warmly 
recommended. Merritt C. Tenney 


BONHOEFFER IMAGE 


The Theology of Dietrich Bonhoef- 
fer, by John D. Godsey CWestmin 
1960, 299 pp-, $6), is re 
viewed by J. Mueller, 
Professor of Doctrinal and Exegeti 


ster, 
T hec »dore 


cal Theology, Concordia Seminary. 


Besides the painstaking 


~~) 


scholarly work 
of its author, who at present is Assistant 
Professor of Systematic Theology and 
Assistant to the Dean at the Theological 
School of Drew University, and its ex- 
cellent make-up by the publishers, this 
unusual book has three outstanding fea- 
tures recommending it to the reader: (1) 
A gripping biography of an ardent mem- 
ber of the German Confessing Church 
who opposed Nazi tyranny during the 
Hitler regime; (2) many importanc data 
and insights into this heroic resistance 
movement, which cost Bonhoeffer his life 
shortly before the Americans captured 


the disreputable Himmler prison camp; 
and (3) the personal faith and theology 
of the youthful, vet most promising, theo- 
logical professor, which is the proper 


scope of the writer's exhaustive investi- 
gation. 

Dr. Godsey is fully capable of a work 
of this nature since he has studied at the 
University of Basel, Switzerland, where 
Karl Barth was one of his teachers. Fur- 
thermore, he has mastered the complex 
modern German theological language as 
proved, for example, bv his idiomatic 
translation of the titles of Dietrich Bon 
hoeffer’s numerous works. The reviewer 
has noticed only a minor inadequacy at 
this point, namely, the translation of Bon 
hoeffer’s Vergegenwiirtigung neutesta- 
mentlicher Texte with “The Making 
Present of New Testament Texts.” The 
word Vergegenwéirtigung in such cases 
is equivalent to “Study” or “Considera- 
tion.” But this is a secondary matter. 
The author has appended a comprehen- 
sive bibliography of “Primary Works,” 
“Works about Bonhoeffer” and “Related 
Works,” most of which he had to read 
in the original. It might not be super- 
fluous to add that the book was approved 
by the Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Basel upon the recommenda- 
tion of Karl Barth and another faculty 
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member, which is attested by Professor 
Oscar Cullmann, Dean of the Faculty. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer was only 39 years 
old when he suffered death. Many of 
these years were spent in the service of 
the Christian Youth movement, the ecu- 
menical movement, active resistance to 
Hitler, pastoral and educational activities 
in England and America, and finally in 
Nazi imprisonment. Little time there- 
fore remained for Bonhoeffer leisurely to 
develop a theological system of his own, 
though his writings evince an amazing 
assiduity in theological projection and 
composition. Emerging from the Ritsch 
lian school of Adolf Harnack, then at 
tracted by the Luther renaissance move- 
ment of Karl Holl, and lastly influenced 
by Barthian existentialism, Bonhoefter 
gradually developed an original theology 
of his own. Under the circumstances 
much of his writing remained fragmen- 
tary, as the author shows, but there is no 
contradiction between Bonhoeffer’s earlier 
and later fundamentals, 
though there is a difference of orienta- 
tion in his later theological thought. The 
writer describes Bonhoeffer as a believing 
Christian whose chief interest lay in 
Christology and who sincerely believed 
in Christ’s deity and vicarious atone- 
ment. 

The book is divided into four chapters, 
three of which present Bonhoeffer’s bio- 
graphical experiences from 1906-1931, 
1932-1939, and 1940-1945, together 
with his theological responses during 
these three periods. In the fourth chap- 
ter the author presents his own theo- 
logical evaluation of this eminent German 
theologian, whose life was cut short by 
his continued witness to what he re- 
garded as the truth. As the reader lays 
aside this stirring book he deeply appre- 
ciates the author’s conclusion: “The life 
and work of Dietrich Bonhoeffer is fin- 
ished, but his influence on the Christian 
church is steadily extending around the 
world” (p. 279). 

]. TuEopore Murcer 


THE RESTORATION IDEAL 


The Restoration Principle, by Alfred 
T. DeGroot (Bethany Press, 1960, 
191 pp., $4), is reviewed by James 
DeForest Murch. 


theological 


Dr. DeGroot makes a distinguished 
contribution to the growing literature 
authored by left-wing Disciples of Christ 
who are restive under the traditional 
biblical Restoration idealism of a world- 
wide movement now some 5 million 
strong. In this volume he favors a 
“restoration principle” unlike the formula 
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conceived and promoted by Thomas and 
Alexander Campbell. The Campbells en- 
visioned a united church to be achieved 
through “a restoration of the New Tes- 
tament Church in doctrine, ordinances 
and life.” 

From a well-documented three-chapter 
study of the Ante-Nicene fathers, the 
author deduces that these worthies 
favored no return to apostolic doctrine 
and practice; saw no uniformity in prim- 
itive church organization, polity, order 
of worship, requirements for church 
membership, ways of behavior as tests of 
fellowship; nor any commonly-accepted 
“way of salvation.” His citations are ad- 
mirably chosen for his purpose and given 
authoritative values for modern times. 

There is an extensive survey of his- 
toric restoration movements (Albigenses, 
Cathari, Humiliati, Anabaptists) and a 
critical evaluation of restoration elements 
in Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Meth- 
odism, the latter appraisal reminiscent of 
the 1951 Charles Clayton Morrison lec- 
tures at Disciples Divinity House. Dr. 
DeGroot agrees with Dr. Morrison that 
classical “restorationism” is an “illusion” 
which has hindered rather than aided 
the ecumenical cause. Then follows a 
sophisticated analysis of Disciples’ his- 
tory which exalts the leadership of Barton 
W. Stone and discredits the restoration 
idealism of the Campbells. The historic 
“plea” of the Disciples is eliminated as 
a serious and valid contribution to cur- 
rent ecumenical conversations. 

The restoration principle which Dr. 
DeGroot ardently espouses is definitely 
not doctrinal or biblical. It is rather 
ethical and mystical. He would restore 
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“rapturous identification with the heart- 
beat of the Creator”; “the ends, aims and 
purposes rather than the means” of early 
Christianity; “the optimism and expect- 
ancy” of the apostolic church; and the 
recapture of its “conquering spiritual 
life.” He believes the Disciples should 
affirm, cultivate, and enlarge the unity 
that already the universal 
church and accept the qualified judgment 
of sincere Christian leaders in determin- 
ing essential worship and life in the 
Coming Great Church. 

James DeForest Muncu 


DEFENSE OF RELATIVISM 


Relativism, Knowledge and Faith, 
by Gordon D. Kaufman CUniver- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1960, 153 
pp., $5.50), is reviewed by Gordon 
H. Clark, Professor of Philosophy, 
Butler University. 


exists in 


Courage and competence characterize 
this brief but vigorous defense of rela- 
tivism. Very few relativists face the basic 
objections so squarely as does Dr. Kauf- 
man. But to discuss his answers at all 
adequately would require a review many 
times the size of his book. 

Relativism, he acknowledges, is sup- 
posed to founder on the genetic fallacy. 
It is accused of moving illicitly from de- 
scriptive to normative statements; or, 
conversely, it introduces nonlogical cri- 
teria into the knowledge situation. Fi- 
nally, relativism cannot account for itself, 
that is, relativism is always asserted as an 
absolute truth. 

External relativism, which is based on 
actual discrepancies among different cul- 
tures, succumbs to these objections; but, 
asserts the author, internal relativism, 
following the lead of Dilthey and Ortega 
y Gasset, in which the thinker sympa- 
thetically accepts the norms of foreign 
cultures, does not. 

As justification, Dr. Kaufman sketches 
an epistemology. Knowledge exists on 
several levels. One must therefore, in 
epistemology as in life, begin with the 
precognitive and preconscious basis of 
knowing and give a genetic account. The 
lowest level is called Erleben, for the 
German term is much clearer than any 
English word; “it is almost impossible to 
describe this level without using lan- 
guage that implies much more than is 
intended . . . the best that can be done 
is to use the words we have and hope 
that the intended meaning can be appre- 
hended” (p. 31, n. 3). “We ought not 
to speak of consciousness, or even ex- 
perience, as present here, for there is no 
distinction of subject from object .. . 
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there is only Erleben. We never directly 
I” Cp. 68). 

Now, there may be secondary flaws in 
Dr. Kaufman's defense of relativism. 
For example, he assigns an exaggerated 
Although words are 
(p. 99), 


gives language the function of producing 


observe this leve 


role to language. 
merely “particular noises” 
distinctions in thought, instead of al- 
lotting to thought the production of dis- 
tinct words. Universal relationships are 
made p ssible by words, and the concept 
of validity or truth has reference to so- 
ciety and its language system. Apparent; 
relativism is based on the universal prin 
ciple that people always speak betore 
they think. 

But if this is a secondary difficulty, 
perhaps the basic trouble lies in the 
genetic account of knowledge. To postu 
late an unobserved, an indescribable, 
unexperienced and unconscious “level” — 
“the idea of level should not be taken 
thus literally” Cp. 42, n. 1)—a level 
named by the undefined and therefore 
meaningless term Erleben, and then to 
assert that knowledge emerges from it, 
gradually and somehow, is not an expla- 
nation of knowledge, but the lack of one. 

On the other hand, where the author 
is definite, as in his views of language 
and of the historical conditioning of 
“truth,” it is hard to see that he has 
escaped the initial charge that relativism 
is always asserted absolutely. 

. Gorvon H. Crark 


OBSCURE NARRATIVE 


Dear and Glorious Physician, by 
Taylor Caldwell (Doubleday, 1959, 
574 pp., $3.95), is reviewed by 
Robert Paul Roth, Dean of the 
Graduate School, Lutheran South 
ern Seminary. 


It would seem that the historical novel 
would be a most felicitous medium for 
the propagation of the Gospel. Literary 
license, however, must be limited by his- 
torical integrity. Poetic fantasy must 
never degenerate into the cheap fantastic. 
Taylor Caldwell’s Dear and Glorious 
Physician purports to be a_ historical 
novel about Luke. The evangelist is pic 
tured as having a miraculous power to 
heal which is surprising even to himself 
and which is climaxed when he brings 
a girl back from death. Luke is driven 
by an unremitting power to find meaning 
in a God who brings death to his own 
creatures. Grieved over the death of a 
childhood sweetheart, Luke dedicates his 
life to defeat this unknown God by 
cheating Him through the practice of 
medicine out of the deaths He would 
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claim. Gradually it becomes apparent to 
him that it is this very God whom he 
has been fighting who is the God of life 
and healing. 

When he comes to realize this he sets 
out to compile a record of the events 
surrounding the revelation of the un- 
known God who came to the Jews and 
was crucified under the command, by 
It was 
from him that Luke gleaned the story of 
the passion. The author is at her wooden 


coincidence, of Luke’s brother. 


worst when she describes Luke as an 
enquiring reporter with pencil in hand 
going to Mary and James and John and 
collecting information about Jesus. 

The book must be critically examined 
because it purports to show how the Gos- 
pel of Luke came to be. Surely a novel 
about Luke may confront the supernat- 
ural, indeed, every great writer from 
Shakespeare to Melville has mixed _his- 
tory with the mysterious beyond; but the 
message of the Church should not be 
clouded with obscurantist superstition. 
Luke, however, is made to come to the 
service of Jesus purely by this path, 
rather than the historically authenticated 
way of the worshiping community of 
believing and proclaiming Christians. 
The one thing we know about Luke his- 
torically, that he was associated with 
Paul on his missionary journeys, is not 
even mentioned by the author. 

It was the preaching of the worshiping 
Church that transmitted the historical 
record preserved in all our Gospels. If 
any reconstruction of history is authentic 
it is the story of a worshiping community 
under the guidance of the Spirit transmit 
ting the good news as the risen Christ 
lived and worked among them and made 
himself known to them in the breaking 
of bread. Caldwell’s Luke never meets 
such a worshipping community. Her 
book is neither historical nor novel. It is 
the old bookseller’s formula of banal 
frippery designed for sentimental readers 
who love neither art nor the Gospel but 
rather the mystic might of the obscure. 

Rosert Paut Rorn 


MAN'S SEARCH FOR GOD 


Pictorial History of Philosophy, by 
Dagobert D. Runes (Philosophical 
Library, 1959, 406 pp., $15), 

reviewed by Carl F. H. Henry. 


Rune’s Pictorial History of Philosophy 
is a useful companion volume to his Dic- 
tionary of Philosophy, most valuable of 
his books. This new work contains al- 
most 1,000 portraits, photographs, and 
illustrations germane to biographies of 
the great speculative thinkers from 
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ancient to contemporary times. Unfor- 
tunately Judeo-Christian religion is 
sketched simply as a phase of man’s 
search for God, along with the other 
world religions, without any grasp of the 
principle of special divine revelation. 
Cart F. H. Henry 


STUDY IN DEPTH 


The Atonement and the Sacraments, 
by Robert S. Paul (Abingdon, 
1960, 396 pp., $6.50), is reviewed 
by Addison H. Leitch, Professor of 
Theology, Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary. 


For some time now, I have been trying 
to discipline myself in the number and 
quality of notations that I drop into my 
filing system. After years of reading I 
have stored up entirely too much ma- 
terial ranging from irrelevant to useless. 
In an attempt to control my note taking, 
therefore, I have adopted a standard: 
nothing will be noted unless it absolutely 
“forces” itself into my files after the 
most rigid possible screening. I mention 
my standard to introduce one fact: Pro- 
fessor Paul’s book, “The Atonement and 
the Sacraments,” has compelled me to re- 
cord either in my book of quotations, or 
in my lecture notes, or for my files, more 
than 60 different items. In short, he has 
enriched my theological library with 
this significant and great book. 

He discusses exactly what the title 
says: the Atonement and the Sacra- 
ments. One would think that by this 
time most of us, especially we who are 
in the ministry or in teaching, would 
have read just about ev erything germaine 
to such subjects. But it is surprising and 
therefore gratifying to discover that Dr. 
Paul has something fresh and valuable to 
say. As theories of the Atonement, he 
lists the following: Moral Influence 
(Abelardian or Exemplarist); Mystical; 
Penal Substitutionary; Ransom (Patristic 
or Classic); Rectoral; Sacrificial; and 
Satisfaction (Anselmian or Latin). We 
may possibly have different titles and 
listings of our own, but the ones that 
he uses completely cover the field. His 
careful analysis of all the views with 
particular interest to their historical set- 
tings plus a keen appreciation of the 
values of each are to me the great fea- 
tures of the book. I am in complete 
agreement with the approach he takes, 
namely, that there are values in every 
view, but no summation of views can 
plumb the total possibilities of what took 
place when Christ died for our sins. 

In addition to the excellence of his 
treatment of the Atonement, there are 
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other values to be discovered. I like the 
way in which so-called secondary author- 
ities are brought into the account and 
given their rightful place. One would 
expect good coverage on Abelard, An- 
selm, Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, and even 
Aulen. But here is a book in which we 
pick up the contributions of John Owen, 
McLeod Campbell, Bushnell, Rashdall, 
Westcott, Caird Denny, and Vincent 
Taylor. Professor Paul is enthusiastic 
about P. T. Forsyth and Donald Baillie, 
and so am I. Better yet, we are given 
brief biographical sketches on most of 
the men. The book will thus serve as 
excellent reference material and, unlike 
most reference books, highly readable. 
One becomes aware as he moves through 
the volume that as an historical treatment 
of a whole catalog of material the writer 
is able to build up interest, excitement, 
and climax. Just the plain reading of the 
book apart from any ore one might wish 
to mine is profitable experience. 

The reason the subject of the Atone- 
ment leads to the subject of the Sacra- 
ments is, of course, part of the thesis and 
certainly one of the features of the book. 
In all the theories of atonement the 
author is trying to make plain to us the 
necessary ethical implications and appli- 
cations of the Atonement itself apart 
from any theories about it. He believes 
that the content of the act as over against 
any theoretical discussion of it can be 
mediated to us most surely and directly 
not by words but by sacrament. His 
reasons for establishing such a thesis are 
sound and serve as the chief interest in 
the book, although less than a fourth of 
the volume is actually given over to the 
two dominical sacraments. In treating 
the sacraments from the standpoint of his 
thesis, even in a short treatment of less 
than 100 pages, he has an amazing num- 
ber of fresh insights. 

It would be hard to classify Professor 
Paul as orthodox or liberal in his views 
of the Atonement and Sacraments. I 
should judge him more liberal than other- 
wise. On the other hand he has much 
to say in support of satisfaction, sub- 
stitution, and the penal characteristics of 
the atoning act. He apparently agrees 
that any view of the Atonement which 
leaves out such terms is superficial. At 
the same time his criticism that much of 
popular orthodoxy has so treated penal 
satisfaction as to create a kind of split in 
the essence of the Trinity (as if some- 
how the Father is full of wrath while the 
Son is full of love) is a valid one. In 
facing the danger he is correct, I think, 
in emphasizing Paul’s words, “God was 
in Christ... .” With such concern and 


emphasis I am in complete agreement. 

I would give one word of criticism at 
this point. Dr. Paul wants a penal theory 
without a penalty. He wants to remove 
any idea of a victim in the process. In so 
doing his book is only sound as far as it 
goes. What gives rise in many of our 
minds is a matter which the author does 
not touch, namely, the wrath of God. 
This is a biblical term, a concept very 
close to the meaning of “the cry of dere- 
liction” on the Cross. In an otherwise 
excellent treatment, with clear-cut em- 
phasis on the profundities of the Atone- 
ment, the author has missed the point 
that makes the whole question even more 
profound. Appison H. Lerrcn 
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(Cont'd from p. 18) alliance with them, 
who shall treacherously turn on them and 
overcome them by strategem. In that 
coming day neither the proverb-quoting 
sages of Edom nor their valorous men-at- 
arms will be able to deliver the nation 
from its foes, but every native Edomite 
will be cut off from the mountains of 
Seir. 

The fulfillment of this doom took 
place many years later, some time after 
the ministry of Malachi (435 B.C.), 
when the Arabs of Nebaioth (who prob- 
ably cooperated in the victorious assault 
upon Jerusalem in Jehoram’s reign) cap- 
tured the capital city of Sela and drove 
all of the surviving Edomites out of their 
ancestral territories. As a result of this 
pressure they were forced to migrate into 
southern Judah (which had never be- 
come repopulated after the terrible Chal- 
dean invasions) and set up a new state 
there, which became known as Idumaea. 

The second section, verses 10-14, sets 
forth the reason for Edom’s destruction. 
The judgment had been decreed by God 
not only because of the arrogant pride 
of the ungodly nation but because of 
bloody cruelty perpetrated against God’s 
people Israel. They ought to have showed 
some degree of kindness, or at least of 
restraint, in their dealings with the He- 
brews, for they were related to Jacob’s 
descendants through their ancestor Esau. 
Instead they had shown an implacable 
hostility to the Israelites from the days of 
Moses, when they had refused to let the 
migrating refugees from Egypt pass 
through their territory on the main high- 

way route, and compelled them to detour 
through rugged and difficult wilderness. 
But their recent participation in the sack 
of Jerusalem, their malicious gloating 


over the miseries inflicted on the Jews by 
heathen foes, 


their amounted to a 
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grievous offense against the Almighty. 
The Edomites are also warned against 
participating again (v. 13) in any future 
despoliation of the holy city or cutting 
off its hapless fugitives, as they had done 
on this recent occasion. 

The final section (vv. 15-21) foretells 
the ultimate victory and restoration of the 
people of God. Jehovah will some day 
inflict judgment upon all the heathen 
nations and requite to them the crue} 
wrongs they have inflicted upon Israel. 
Edom in particular shall be utterly con- 
sumed by other godless nations, and there 
will be nothing left of her in the latter 
day. All the God-hating peoples who 
now oppose Israel shall some day disap- 
pear completely from the scene, but a 
remnant of the Hebrew nation will sur- 
vive and triumph over Edom and all it 
stands for. Edom exemplified the self- 
pride, the ruthlessness and the utter ma- 
terialism of the world, with its complete 
rejection of spiritual values and its im- 
placable hatred of the people of God. 
(Compare the thirty-fourth chapter of 
Isaiah, in which the wrath of God is 
poured out upon the world in general 
but upon Edom in particular, as the fit- 
ting representative of the virulent hatred 
of the world towards the kingdom of 
God.) Fiery destruction shall be meted 
out to the rebellious descendants (both 
physical and spiritual) of Esau, but the 
Jewish race shall once again be re- 
gathered to their ancestral soil, even to 
the full extent of territory granted by 
God to Moses and Joshua—including all 
of Philistia, and all of the districts in- 
habited by the Ten Tribes (first lost to 
the house of David in the days of Reho- 
boam). Even to Zarephath (parallel with 
the northern limit of the northernmost 
tribes of Israel, Asher and Naphtali) 
shall the restored Jewish commonwealth 
extend, made up of Hebrews returned 
from lands as far distant as Sepharad. 
(The most likely conjecture as to the 
location of Sepharad is a region in South- 
west Media, to which the captives of 
Samaria were deported by the Assyrians 
after 722 B.C. But the name itself never 
occurs in the Bible again, and its identifi- 
cation is by no means certain. Jewish 
tradition identifies it with Spain.) The 
ultimate victory shall be the Lord’s, and 
deliverers sent by him shall inflict judg- 
ment upon Edom and all that it stands 
for, as the kingdom of God is established 
upon earth and his truth prevails over all 
the depravity and corruption of fallen, 
unbelieving mankind. 

Gueason L. Arcuer, Jr. 
Professor of Biblical Languages 
Fuller Theological Seminary 
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May 9 the Editor of 
Curistianiry Topay discussed the ques- 
tion, “De We Need a Christian Univer- 


sity?” 


IN THI ISSUE, 


With his vigorously affirmative 


answer, many though not all of his 
readers will agree, 
Some that 


young people by and large must have 


may argue evangelical 
the experience of a secular education to 
develop the tough-mindedness needed in 
times like these. Others, impressed by 
the magnitude of the modern university, 
are inclined to throw up their hands at 
the difhculty of achieving any real meas- 
ure of Christian integration in this feld. 
Like Elton Trueblood in his thoughtful 
book, The Idea of a College, they would 
place the ceiling for Christian education 
at the liberal arts level and assume with 
Sir Walter Moberly that a Christian uni- 
versity is an impossibility because it is too 
large to attain “a general unity of tone.” 
Still others would doubt that enough 
competent scholars who are deeply com- 
mitted to the evangelical position can 
man a first-rate Christian 


And finally 


who, realizing how hardly dollars are 


be found to 
university. there are those 
garnered for religious enterprises, are 
disposed to ask whether evangelicals will 
pay the price for the kind of university 
Dr. Henry described. 

Let us look at these objections. To 
consider them may shed some light upon 
the nature of a Christian university. 

Granting that tough-mindedness in re- 
spect to non-€ hristian points of view is 
desirable and assuming that the student 
who stands up to unbelief in a secular 
university is thereby strengthened, it does 
not follow that this must be the general 
pattern. In a wholly Christian university 
competing and heretical positions must be 
honestly presented. Indeed there is a 
question whether facing such positions 
in the light of Christianity does not de- 
velop just as much intellectual muscle 
as wrestling with them in a secular en- 
vironment that affords scanty hearing to 
the faith revealed in Scripture. 

What now of the objection that, de- 
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sirable though it may be, a Christian 
university is impractical if not impossible 
because its many departments are not 
amenable to a single world-view? Surely 
this is a needless capitulation to’ what 


W. H. Fitchett “the 


logic of size. most 


called irrelevant 


Because American 
universities resemble an intellectual cafe 
teria, the development of a Christian 
university is needed. Consider the word 
“university” coming from the Latin unus 
and versus, literally, “turned” or “com- 
bined into one,” hence the primary mean- 
ing of “whole” or “entire.” As Nels 
Ferré puts it in his book, Christian Faith 
and Higher Education, “The unity of the 
universe within which the world can be- 
come organically whole is the most im- 
portant field of study.” But if the size 
of a university precludes any real attain- 
ment of unity, then we are faced with 
a contradiction in terms. In deepest 
actuality, however, there need be no such 
contradiction. If, as the New Testament 
states, Christ upholds “all things by the 
word of his power” (Heb. 1:3) and if 
' [hold  to- 
gether}]” (Col. 1:17), who can deny that 
in him there is the wholeness that must 
be the heart of a university? To the 


“by him all things consist 


committed Christian thinker, the realiza- 
tion that all truth in every field of knowl- 
edge is of God is the major premise of 
intellectual as well as spiritual integrity. 
And how to relate it to the manifold 
fields of knowledge is the life-long task 
of the Christian scholar who may well 
say with A. P. Sertillanges, “To me to 
live is truth,” this being the intellectual 
rendering of St. Paul's, “To me to live 
is Christ.” 

Again, the objection is raised that fac- 
ulty in number and quality adequate to 
staff a Christian university are not avail- 
able. Some question whether distin- 
guished excellence in scholarship is com- 
patible with a thorough-going evangelical 

The in both 
The upsurge of evangelical 
scholarship within the last 25 years has 
been dramatic. Today there is a sub- 


commitment. answer is 


cases “Yes.” 
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stantial and growing number of Christian 
scholars in theology, philosophy, the hu- 


manities, and in professional disciplines 
such as medicine, engineering, and edu- 
As for science, Elton Trueblood 
quotes a study made by Professors Knapp 
and Goodrich of Wesleyan which shows 


cation. 


that of “the colleges which have, per 
capita, made the greatest contributions to 
science, thirty-nine out of the top fifty 
. with a Chris- 
The fact is that in all 
fields of knowledge there are devoted 


institutions were those . . 
tian emphasis.” 


Christians of high intellectual compe- 
tence who are serving on faculties 
throughout the nation as well as abroad. 
Many of them are bearing a lonely wit- 
ness in secular institutions; for some of 
these the opportunity for fellowship with 
evangelical colleagues would be a god- 
send. Furthermore, in many Christian 
colleges there are scholars of proved 
ability and first-rate training. To be sure, 
no administrator of a Christian univer- 
sity would think of assembling a faculty 
through draining the evangelical life- 
blood from the colleges and depleting the 
evangelical remnant in secular universi- 
ties. But this need not be. 

The last objection—that to build de 
novo a university of high standing will 
cost more than Christians will con- 
tribute—should not be evaded. After all, 
our Lord warned about buliding a tower 
without counting the cost. And the price 
of universities comes high. This page 
is being written to the rumble of bull- 
dozers at work on a site near the Stony 
Brook School campus where a new State 
University College on Long Island, re- 
quiring an initial outlay of $25 million, 
is being built. Yet what Christian would 
assert that God cannot provide as liber- 
ally as the state? The prior question with 
any Christian enterprise—university or 
elementary school, church or mission sta- 
tion—is not “How much?” but “Is it 
God's will?” 

Build a university from scratch? Well, 
it was done in Baltimore when Johns 
Hopkins began in 1876, in Palo Alto in 
1885 when Stanford was founded, in 
1902 when the University of Chicago 
was opened. And what has been done 
for the sake of academic distinction can 
be done again in the name of Christian 
scholarship dedicated to the glory of God. 

Frank E. GaBELeEIN 


